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!» toys. BCionti lit* instruments, e! 
a good share of tlio cigarettes, typ 
!es, clocks and watches, sewing-i 
rniturc of all sorts, pickles, hake 
fctchuj*, *rd sundries galore, 
lay the commercial America, so det 
hen her exports amounted only to 
>y did in 1SI7, has come to he cal 
?ntrc of the world,” while her exp< 
te foremost place in the familv of 
total in 1000 of $1,178,000,000. ‘ Th 
ic word American and the thing .-' 
rayfarer at every turn. In the join 
ons showing John Hull led captive | 
reads editorials such ns that in i 
pril 30, beginning. " Is the British I j 


11> or Isaiglil out bj \i 
ave changed indeed 
lith complacently obst 


'»] Hf || Mit jf ip pi p 
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Novelties 


Shops where Amen 


in English factories, 
e had asked. " should the America) 
n six weeks' passage brings them, 

ds? Prairies, stenmhonts. grist-in 
I objects for centuries to come." 
almost reverse this and ask, “ W'h ~ 
feel ill at ense. when a six days' 
our sense, science, and genius?" 
me, at least, the Rev. Sydney Smitl 
*ms to lie that lie was the author oB 
whose truthfulness has proved a 


BIA 


>s which have lieen erected, f 
adequate suggestion of the final’| 

-n there may have been inora 

m of the architects. One ■' 
h Court seems so large and 
g, even ns an approach to a 
ent as the Library; hut South Co'.i 
e and most appropriate place in tlul 
n it is walled ill on the west mull 
ldings like the College llall and till 
ttcr on the Amsterdam Avenue <onl 
and more general criticism has hi 
i sharp a contrast between the arcll 
'nl Library building and that of til 
College Hnll, however, will serve I 
k between the two architecturer 
ur lecture-halls already erected, il £5 
mainly of overburned brick, and 
* rectangular shape, with a tint p\_» 
greater proportion of Indinna linn*: 
ig. however, will bring it half-way^, 
1 red of these buildings and the w 
I it will bo seen, furthermore, f 
at the dominant notes of the nrcl 
try building are to Ik- subtly enrri 
rounding buildings by the pilasten 
s of College llall. by the portico • 
ce on the north front, and. above nL~ 
ip of engaged columns of the sout-* 
S'ork may well lie proud of the ( 
i they stand to-day, hut not until 
it in its place this corner-stone of t 
I its harmonious blending of the t 
scheme, will w< 
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UNIVERSITY 

OF Bi'LDINGS ON MORNINGSIDE HEIGHTS 


COLUMBIA 


'the architectural . 

jtelligently the ultimate grande 
destined to he the most impres 
on the island of Manhattan. 


D PLAN FOR THE NEW GROUP 






'ROM UPPER WEST TERRACE. COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


McKim, Mcjd Sc While, Architects. 


ton Public Library, McKim, Mead &. White. Architects, where the 
Kimball Ball-Bearing Drawer Slide is in constant use. 
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OF MADISON SQUARE CARPER. 




HOUSE AT NEWPORT, R. I. 


McKim, Mead & White Architects. 


•TnTfflSStlfr 


'Rose Cliff”, Mrs. Herman Oelrichs, Newport, R. 1. 


THE UNION CLUB AT FIFTY FIRST STREET AND FIFTH AVENUE. SHOWING FACADE I 
THE FORMER. 
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9.— MADISON SQUARE GARDEN. 


LIBRARY—COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 

McKim, Mead & White, Architects. 


AVENUE FACADE, KNICKERBOCKER TRUST CO., NEW YORK 


McKim. Mead & While. Architects 


:BTAN CLUB, FIFTH AVENUE AM. SIXTIETH STREET. THE 


MR. ELBRIDGE GERRY. 


a Woman is the Chief Adornment of the Garden of ihe Sea Front 


RoseclifI "—The House of Mrs. Hermann Oelrichs 


Tiinttr 


\1 PA NY BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 


McKim, Mead tc White, Arch 
















































































































































































































LIBRARY—COLUMBIA UNIVERSI 


CUSTOM HOUSE 


JOW ng the colonnade of the low MEMORIAL BUILDING. 


FIRST BAPTIST AND JUOSON MEMORIAL CHURCHES. 


» . r / 


MADISON SQUARE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, NEW YORK CITY 
McKim, Mead & White, Architects 
xhal modern achievement in the successful relation of brick, granite^, 
etion of this work greatly stimulated interest in t 

j«. - 


m u f marble and terra cotta. The 

the possibilities of polychrome design in America 
• tionof polychrome glazes in exterior terra 
' stly regarded as a distinct los; 

,'ed by permanently in- 


McKini, Mead & White, Arct'lecm 


.'crvtph I am rmitl'H MADISON SOUARK. NEW YORK. 
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BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY 85 
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HITE HOUSE. 

, hich, by the conditions of its erec- 
- leaseholds of four years, 
f each lessee, is not a house 
'cry intelligently or affectionately 
lg to Omar Khayyam, 

:cs his one day’s rest 
>f death addressed, 
e dark Ferrash 
>r another guest. 

is the new occupant of the tent 
tural advice as he may choose to 
/of Appropriations in the House, 
the necessity or desirableness of 
conditions you would not expect 
< litv with which renewals and such 
jht from time to time be needed 
* ; and the “taste” of the average 

: those of the average American 
for the fashion of the time, what- 
lical clearing sales of such furni- 
e of time, are discovered to have 
it of them by others concerning 
3 be made when the whirligig t>f 

been exposed to a peculiar form 
sn given to pampering the Presi- 
v kind. The gentlemanlike and 
e early Presidents — for even Jef- 
j:h the social instincts of his class, 

I architecture, in particular, quite 
Jared by the time of Jackson. Jack- 
iition that looks trustworthy, was 
\ake that was made in reference to 
Vfrom one of the most important 
Ahe “President’s House" were pre- 
*d” in L’Enfant’s original plan of 

ie judged it of the first importance 
T The chief arteries of the new 

II Avenue” which was to connect 
n Monument at the foot of the 
‘ttsvlvania Avenue which was to 



MNight. 


ng and wainscot, panel-arch, pilaster, 
iikI balustrade are all of this rich mn- 
erial, highly polished, massed in broad, 
ilane surfaces, in solid pillar-shaft and 
n carved Corinthian capital. But the 
cheme has been worked out so skil- 
u!ly tlint there is no suggestion of 
eaviness. Even the colossal couchant 
ons of Louis St. Gaudens on the first 
inding look ready to leap up lightly, 
’liese lions were given by two Mas- 
achusetts regiments in memory of 
omrades who fell in the battles re- 
(irded upon their pedestals. As we 
uni by them to follow either of the 
ivo branches into which the stairs di- 
Sde, the whole place seems steeped 
i sunshine, and the library motto, 
,Lu\ Omnium Civium,” is borne in up- 
n our minds at even- step that brings 
f “earer to the lights true source, 
he vacant panels here are to contain 
[‘corations of the French artist, Puvis 
'e Chavannes. With all complete this 
lowing stairway will be, surely, one of 
V finest in the world. 

The stairs have brought us to a wide 
tilery upon the main floor of the 
ti filing. We are now on a level 
ith the windows under which we 
issed, and leaning over the marble 
u can look back across the interven- 
hall into the open court beyond. 
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A CORNER OF THE STUDIO 


TOWN HOUSE 

dencc in Which Ancient and Modern Art 
Successfully Blended 

amples of ancient art which add much to the mcl- 
lowness of the whole. Another veritable museum 
* treasure is the Italian frontispiece which is used 
as a door frame to the entrance to the salon, a 
/■ wonderful apartment with walls covered with old 
velvet and hung with pictures which glow with 
// colors from powerful brushes, enriched by the ages 
< into tones not to be rivaled by the painters of to-day. 

The dining-room, also, has its art treasures in 
the form of a coffer ceiling and a rare piece of 
tapestry. The minute care which has been taken 
with the details throughout the house, to insure ab¬ 
solutely artistic perfection, is exemplified in this 
B room, the hanging lamps from which the light 
M conics forth with a softened bnlliancy being specific 
i* examples of this art consciousness. 

| A splendid example of the Baroque period is 
found in the entrance doorway of the library, truly 
... a wonderful piece of work. Thts room is remark¬ 
able for a beautifully carved ceiling and the walls 
arc hung in rich leather. The reception-room is 
a place of many reflections, the walls on all sides 
being covered with mirrors. An effective departure 
H from the ordinary is the lattice work cove with in- 
. 4 tcrlacing plants and flowers used in place of a cor- 
■ nice. 

, The studio, with its bare walls and exquisitely 
glri chosen furniture, is not the least attractive room of 
B the house, ami its chief ornamental feature is the 
Bl segmental arch ceiling. The breakfast-room is all 
Hy that a breakfast-room should be. The color scheme 







































































A CORKER OF THE LIBRARY. SHOWING THE ANTIQ1 1 IKiOR HANGINQSf 


by Davis and Sanfot 


' p.m I itnmi WITH CONSERY ATUllY IN T1IE REAR 


Francis Benjamin Johnston and Mattie Edwards Hewitt 

THE SALON—HANDSOME ANTIQUE ITALIAN DOOR F 


\Photograph by Davis am! Sanford 

: THE SALON, WITH WALLS OF RED DAMASK AND SI 


mi Italian style of such luxury and architectural ornate- 
•ss that even a picture added would be too much, the dining- 
on! of the Stuyzesant Fish home on Madison Avenue, shown 
the upper picture, yet attains a certain charming quaintness 


Supporting the old Florentine ceiling of the dining-i 
Harry Payne Whitney house are walls covered w 
paintings truly glorious in color. The furniture 


n in the 
antique 
heavily 
brocaded velvet _ 


SECTION’ OK 


uphahli'rcd 


THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY HALL WITH FLORENTINE MAI 




WITH MARBLE FLOOR, OLD WOOD CEILING. STONE FIREPLACE BROUGHT FROM 
_ITALY AND TAPESTRY HUNG WALLS 
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ITALIAN FIREPLACE AND SCULPTURED DOORWAY. 


WITH ITS GOBELIN TAPESTHIES 


N SQUARE GARDEN 


IE, LOOKING DOWN 




LIBRARY AT 


COLUMBIA 


-DINING-ROOM. METROPOLITAN CLUH. 




justijy tlic ornate tvall can 
£_and_lhc splendor of th 




TEW OF CENTRAL 


1TROPOLITAN CLUB. 


;&ajgqgi 


Copyritht^Sof, by James L. grccic 




INTERIOR OF THE 








































































View from Dining-room into the Music-room 


Stairway to Pic i 


Mantel and Or 


Elaborate lie 


II. Stone Mantel 


>•*3 —Italian Renaissance Istrian Stone Mantel and Ore- 


Southwest (' 


oj' Pieture Ga liery 


Entrance to lie 


,/ Series of Four Rare Italian Rcnatssanc 
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Copyright by H. 


HE FAMOUS LOUIS XIV. BALLROOM, PRACTICALLY BROUQI1T OVER FROM EUROPE INTACT. 


iobclins Tapestry: Music-room 


obcunu “Floor Hall 

Mowing A nt ique lied Verona Marble Columns and Other Objects included 


the Sal { e 


Other 


qie Musical Instruments 


of Picture Gallery 


v,,,, 11 , 


otherwise it would 


overcrowded. The wall spoilt is admirably worked 


UJJ.LHT UJJJJJJ3 

X---.-STT- -1 ri- • - - . 


Picture Gallery 


Artistic Property 


Stanford White 


American Art Association 
Managers 


t Side of Drawing-room 

■nctian Mirror and Elaborate Door Frame 


trthwest Corner of the Drawing-room 
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MANTEL ■ IN -STEPHEN • PUTNAM-HOUSE- 

■Danvers Massachusetts 

Measured • & Dra 
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T/ir Architectural Forum 
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COLONIAL 
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Mantel of the G,en. Mg Lellan Houje 
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Scale 
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CHATEAU OF MONTFERMEIL 
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Plate Description 


St. Paul’s Church, Newburyport, Mass., 
Plates 29, 30. Perry, Shaw & Hepburn, Architects; 
Office of R. Clipston Sturgis, Consulting Architect. 

Shut in by a wall, with a century-old graveyard 
on one side, this stone church in simple Colonial 
style defies the casual observer to say whether it is 
new or old. Built of irregular shaped blocks of 
West Townsend granite laid up random, the exte¬ 
rior design shows the severe restraint and dignity 
characteristic of the early New England meeting¬ 
house. The unusual care taken in the size and scale 
of the window openings and their relation to the 
wall surfaces, as well as the accuracy and good taste 
displayed in the use of Colonial detail, contributes 
to this building’s appearance of age, and makes it 
difficult to believe that it replaces one of wood built 
in 1810. destroyed by fire in 1921. 

The interior, which is finished in plaster with 
wooden trim, columns and entablature painted white, 
has old fashioned box pews with doors, mahogany 
rails and book racks. The tall, slender columns, 
which support the end balcony and form two side 
aisles, the high wall panels and pilasters, the wide 
entablature with delicate mouldings and the flat pan¬ 
eled ceiling above a lofty cove, all give great dignity 
to the interior. The octagonal pulpit with its mas¬ 


sive but graceful canopy, and the pedestal of delicate 
design which supports the lectern book rest—a 
bronze eagle of beautiful modeling—are excellent 
examples of the logical use of Colonial detail. 

Third District Court House, New York. 
Plates 31, 32. Alfred Hopkins, Architect. 

For civic buildings there is no style of architec¬ 
ture better adapted or more appropriate than the 
Florentine phase of the Italian Renaissance, in 
which the new Magistrates’ Court House of the 
Third District has been designed. The plans show 
three floors and a mezzanine. The basement is de¬ 
voted to boiler room and storage space. Besides 
the entrance lobby and stairway, the first floor con¬ 
tains a complaint room, and a police department with 
15 cells of which 9 are on the mezzanine floor. A 
large courtroom occupies the greater part of the 
third or top floor. The exterior is built entirely of 
brick in the Italian style, showing interesting use of 
moulded brick in the architraves of the arched 
entrance door and upper windows. Bronze lan¬ 
terns and door grille add to the decorative effect 
of the entrance. The interior shows a success¬ 
ful and consistent use of this same style in both 
architectural details and furnishings, unusual and 
satisfying. 
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SEC. 8 


SEC. 1 

Full Size 




DETAILS 

One Hoff Foil Size 

LARGE HALL 
CHATEAU OF MONTFERMEIL 



The Architectural Fotum 


he Hall at Belmont. The sturdiness oj its mouldings and the comparative heaviness oj the ceiling piasterwork are 
un/a,hug signs nj its early period , still influenced by the stately work oj the Luis XIV period 


































































































































































































































































THE PEN-AND-INK DRAWINGS OF JAMES 1RZA ARNOLD 


AN EARLY NINETEENTH CENTURY AMERICAN FARMHOUSE INTERIOR AS DRAWN BY J. I. ARNOLD 


STUDY BY J. I. ARNOLD OF AN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY AMERICAN FARMHOUSE INTERIOR SHOWING AUTHENTIC HARDWARE 
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WEST E L EVAT1 O N 




-L ELEVATION SECTION 

OF WIN DOW AT'S s cafc I "■ 1 Foot 


EAST ELEVATION 

LARGE HALL 

CHATEAU OF MONTFERMEIL 

Scale - / Foot 


SOFFIT FLOOQ. 

PLAN 




































































































































































































































































































































































































































r races as they become riel 
y of their ancient tradition: 


> Ideal Colonial House and 
Advance Gardening Plans 
schemes from German Homes 


cottage 


tex Street. Salem, erecte< 
ers. and a good fan-light. 


Ample of the beautifully simple doorway that was con- 
^learly perfect as a city entrance by the best New 
s of about 1800 


A Dutch Colonial house on King's Highway. Flatbush. L. I. This projection 
of the eaves forming a sort of hood Is a Dutch characteristic 




THE 

NIAGARA 

t Toallad by 

UR CUHERMAN 

fti drawings by 

OLCOTLADAMS 


BRIDE. NASnifr CO" 
NEW’YORK 


MOUSE £ CARDEN 


On the Porch the Family Life Centers. This Portion of the House Was Built 


noon. A dreamy August heat 
ed all the village street; 
c nurses dozed upon their feet, 

The people dozed as well; 

Irowsy note the locust sang; 
en, clear and slow with vibrant ch 
m out the lime-washed belfry rang 
The booming fire-bell: 


THE CREEN TREE INN. BUILT IN 1748. NOW A PRIVATE RESIDENCE 


) BY MR. EDWARD I. H. HOWELL 


r 18 cents a cubic foot 


viand Colonial entrant 


::;illUllllllllllll lllllllllllllll 
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a difficult problem, with its many windows treated without affectation 


























































































The Morris house on Main Street built by David Deshler In 1772. It Is of u 
of Washington, but because of the chaste design of Its doorway, windows, s 


IIIMli 


Photogrofh by T. 


The John Johnson house on Main Street was one of the largest In Germanti M ear l v every old house of the Colonial period has a doorway whose main features. sim( 1 ^ 

Interesting architectural features are the typical long hood, the 1 _ . . . ...— 


The Garden Doorway Still Retains 


^rnph by Julian A. Hockley 

THE REAR OF MR. JOHN T. PRATT’S MANOR HOUSE AT GLEN COVE, 


A TRIUMPH OF REMODELING 


annular farmhouse by additions in three dtrections and the liberal use of dormer windows 


This is the Twachtman house, reconstructed bevond recognition out of 
































































A CENTURY AND A QUARTER OF PROGRESS 


upper picture is of a Litchfield (Mass.) homestead, built 


—--— -1 in 1775. Below 

_the character of Colo nial work. 


is a modern home at Glen Ridge in 
Have we gone forward in 125 years; 


which the architect has evidently tried to hold 


rv^'7'' 


THE 

PIGEON 


LAST FRONT OF THE MIDDLETON HOUSE 


rRY. L. I.. THAT WAS ONCE AN OLD FARMHOUSE 

guess that the hand of a modern architect had touched It. The original shingles were used 


lhaniii 


F. B. Johnson tnd M. h. Hewitt, Photo. 


BUT FOUR YEARS OF AGE 


an old house; it is really 


Interesting example of dissymmetrical design using Colonial motifs and detail 
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if it n 


The Mansion Is a Square Red Brick Structur e with a Mansard Roof Surm t 


Homewood," the steps are surmounted with a classic portico 


THE SOUTH FRONT 

Showing how great length can be kept interesting by breaking the lines and blank empty spaces —the 


r.K'l . 1 '" ' > r, >K: R ^ 1 s • s ' x ' S ^ 


I Photograph by Floyd E. Raker 


LOOKING DOWN THE FACADE, WHICH HAS TH 
terrace there is a part icularly hi 


■ LL, NEW VORK. ( Publi.hcd 


THE HOUSE OF CAPTAIN HUNTTINC 

A famous whaler, at Sag Harbor 




The Old Parsons Homestez 
1755. A beautiful, treasured "lan< 
Boiler and American Radiators. Owi 
•ect descendant of original builder). 


of Montpelier, the home of J.mes Medison. The tell length ot the house is I 


A front view of Montpelier, the home of James Madison. The full length of the house is 150 feet. The length of the portico is forty-five feet 
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William and Mary College, founded 1693, burned 1705, 1859 and 1862 
_ restored each time on the old walls 


ROBERT K. ROOT, ESQ. 
:ad & White, Architects 


Great flanking double stone chimneys at each gable end of a 
Colonial house give an appearance of strength and solidity that 
diminishes the importance of the roof itself 


HEATRE, 240 WEST -Hth ST , NEW YORK. (Plan. 


The superintendent’s home Is a superb example of the Germantown style of 
Colonial, comfortable and attractive to the eye 


ind M. E, Hewitt, Photo. 


of both lawn gardens. The arl 
>Iy rolled grass of the long green 


square 


This farmer’s cottage resembles that of the coachman, but has been mado 
more simple by the omission of dormers from the roof 


L HOME OF THE CARROLLS IN HOWARD COUNTY 

rolllon, one ol the signers of the Declaration of Independence, by whom it was built 


ATE IN THE GREEN SPRING VALLEY 

:ad. It is now in the possession of his cousin. Mr. H. Carroll Brown 


ion't we use this style of 
hood tor sitting outdoors?^ 


How the old farmhouse looked before we began alterations 


OF THE MOST PICTURESQUE CLUBS IN AMERICA 

.inHrrflll noli rmiftr si rlailu n>iwUu A ... J U-.li.__I I_.1 
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House of 


THE old mansion of OLIVE! 


NEAR THE VAUXHALL BRIDGE 


The Commodore Barron Doorwi 


22 cents a cubic foot 


Noiice ihe severely simple lines 


loinis raked 


MomcUir. fi. 3. 


THF. SANFORD RESIDENCE, BUI1 


A Naarden Farm cottage 


side-hill site, with the drive entrance one s t 

rear, renders the gate lodge particularly Interesting 




The South Court is Inclosed by the House at One End and is Laid Out with Symmetrical Paths and Grass I 


The ends of the stairs in Colonial work w 
__ t .. ^^Oi^ian^^a^ec^bra' ket motif, ofte 


THF. OLD NEWPORT STATE HOUSE 


Coachman’s cottage at Naarden 


DOORWAY OK 


An architect often meets with an “uj 

On the edge of the lawn, to the right of 

the portico, Madison built the first ice house ever seen in /'minty ' — - - 

and over it he built a little summer house /gNf/tyftN 


Homewood," one of the finest examples of Colonial architect 


[The Dutch gambrel-roof house, with its well 
1 ’ - worthy of sincere ■«- 


modest dormers, 


or suburban jjlace 


old house can be made int 


Spring and Brewery Sts. The work of sorn 
successful with his comlco 


An attractive Eighteenth Century design that 
•Woodlands.” the Hoi is more decorative than serviceable 


House of Mr. Howard McWilliams of Plainfield. Nt 


•Carlton," Washington’s Hcadquartci 


Entrance to the F 







































































































































The Front of Mr. Sharp’s House 


Miss Alice Patten’s House, Rosemont, Pennsylvania 
_Huhring, Okie and Ziegler, Architects 


One of .the cottages at Naarden Farm 


jilliams' houses picturesquely treated 


‘Cliveden" : Once a Br itish Stronghol d 


jew Canaan. Connecticut, owned by Mr. Neilson Olcott 


PV^LISHED BY THE 

:hi?Vctvral record co 

NEW YORK. nTOtt 


Ono of the best examples left of the old typo, 
the few fanlights In Newport 


Pelham St. 
ono of 


Judge Joslln' 


of the Fugle House 


A latticed porch with quaint settles 


Porch at Manchester, Mass. 



















































































































































The inn is isolated in its green 


winter 


East front of the Bartram house 


Garden Door, Willoughby House, 
J. E. Chandler, l 


A classic stone fragment. The egg-and-dart moldin) 
the top, with the bead-and-reel and a dentil course 
latter badly broken 


appears 
>elow it, < 


A bit of detail from the University of Virginia, designed by Thomas 
Jefferson, and strongly influenced by the robust scale of stone¬ 
work in France 


of the Bartram house in winter 


A Colonial doorway at Castine, Me. The vi 
delightful touch, and thoroughly m harmo 


lew of the mansion, showing arcades leading to the office on the left and the kitchen on the right 


western or 


AND GERMANTOWN AVENUE. PHILADELPHIA 


WYCK. AT WALNUT LANE 

( ^ * t 1 ^\ 


.VntANCI, (Ol NTKY IMHM, < . I < > R <, 1 U W 1C K I.KSM M. (M) A Kill Its I'. I. I 


3. An excellent example of a brick and stone facade designed in Italian lines 
Note the brick paving of the wide steps. Msxwell Court, Rockville, Conn. Charles A. Platt, architect 























































































We»tover*- from the river; the Jam< 


WESTOVER 


on an old doorway In Downing Street. Built louse - High St., dates back 
“bout 1750 anellng are of recent date 


Front Entrance of Dr. Blanchard’s House 




^uainl^old gateway entrance 


*■“—---— . 

Washington Square. Salem, built In 1818' 
i Tuscan details 


doorway designed by McIntyre, which could be 


A Colonial interior - _ 

easily and cheaply copied in composition in place of carving 


ly proportioned New England 
in which the slender Corinthian 
.re used. The row of balls just 
frieze is a typical American 


THE JOHNSON FAMILY SINCE THE REVOLUTION 


ilar in proportions to the 
but using the Ionic order, 
ow the frieze are properly 
the Doric order below the 


Spooner House. Plymouth, Mai 
*• ** {^handler. Architect 


picturesque old stone farmhouse required very little external 


remodeling to make its interior light and roomy 


I door of the Poynton house (1750) on Brown ! 
nd pilasters are now In the Essex Instltuti 


he exquisite details of the 
massive pediment of the 
he same triangular scheme 
it of the doorway 


>rch of a Naarden Farm cottage 






















































































































WHITBY HALL FROM THE SOUTHWEST 


POSSESSION OF THE CHEW FAMILY WHICH OCCUPIED THE HOUSE DURING TH^R^OLUTION 

■cpad floor arc imbedded hundreds of bullets, fired into ihe h ■ ■ 1 ^ ■ 

ball passed completely throu<|b tb- 


CLIVEDEN. STILL IN 

In the ceiling of the * 


Entrance to the Dodge-Shreve house on Chestnut Street. Salem, built In 1816. 
The Corinthian columns, pilasters, and cornices are of wood, hand-carved 


The Steams doorway, on Essex Street. Salem. Mas 

| details are of the Doric and Tusct A gateway in Washington Sauare. Salem. This Is one of the simpler types of 

. _ construction, built about 1798 


STONE COBBLED DALY. THE TIN PAILS GLISTENING LIKE! DooTWAy 


Westover," eicellent, well propotdooed and well detailed 


Doorway o ( t he C aptain 


From the arcade on the right can be seen 
hills beyond. The summer-house stands or 


Entrance of the old Ropes house on Essex Street, bull 






































































































steep bank that overhangs the river. The fence enclosing the deer park is seen at the top of the bank 


WASHINGTON'S COUNTRY HOME. In front of the broad portico the gently sloping lawn leads to the 


‘The Orchard," the Colonial house of Mr. James L. Breese. Half its beauty lies in its garden, details of which are shown above 


748. In Revolutionary times It was known as " Widow Macklnnett's Tavern.” and It was a famousl 
ork Is splendid, and there Is a simple dignity In the doorway, shuttered windows, and long hoodl 


ceful. Built about 1800. The Geonde 
1 nearly all gate-posts 


The pre-Revolutionary entrance of tho old Thomas Robinson house. 
—- Inal stone steps. Iron railings, and scraper 


doorways 


I^rn doorway almost archoeologic&l in 
‘ design, and harmony of detail. The 
specially pleasing 


WEST FRONT-RESIDENCE OF JAMES M. TOWNSEND, JR.. ESQ., MILL NECK. L. I. 
Uraiii A- Rniinmlev. Architect*. 

THE 01.1) I.KtCOKV HOUSE, DANBURY, 















































































































Excellent design throughout 


AMERICAN 


FROM THE DRAWING-ROOM OPENS A FORMAL GARDEN IN KE 


The dormer windows—an important element in the remodeling—relie 




of the Parkei family 


•..- ... 


of the vine-clad east front of Bertram's house. Notice the porch, the cent. 


The one-material house sains 
an essential of economy wl 


i not only In character anti dignity, but pr 
•hlch is a prime factor for consideration 


is subj ect to mildew sometimes 
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Built on early Georgian lines, the brick originally laid in Flemish bond are now covered with a 


The house at Port Washington on which $10,000 was spent 




A_View of the Mansion Showing the Old Gate and the Front of the House \ 













































the kitchen, back of which are the smoke-house, carpenter’s-shop, coach-house and stable 


WASHINGTON’S COUNTRY HOME. The front of the mansion from the south, showing the arcade 


[NE OLD HOUSES'OF GERMANTOWN 


FROM THE GARDENS 


lews about 1803. It was a pretentious house for the times, the stone stairway. Iron railings. 


Sharp's House 


Porch ofj‘‘ t Qld Gate" a View of the Winding River May Be Seen 


with Its Classic Columns 


Locate the piazzas at the ends of the house to permit cross draughts, and do 
__ across_the front where they would darken the first-floor rooms' 


stretch them 


jnnmTniiii iimnimrii 


BOARD-ZABR1SKU 


{ HACKENSACK, X. J. DATED i;yo. 


Photo by B. H. Albee. 


DEMAREST HOUSE. AT RIVER EDGE 
N. J. PARTLY DEMOLISHED "DUTCllJ 
OVEN AT END WALL OF WINCl 


VREELAND HOUSE, AT NORD 
HOFF. N. J. BUILT IN 1818 
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This old landmark « 
k and it is fortunal 
cr Federal BuildinK 
, here reproduced. 


from the Front A pproach . 


The Old Lee Mansion^ 


ZABR 

ALSO 1 


HENDRICK BRINC 


IBKOTHERSfJ 
! yokk. y 

VC*; LOHCOH. 


The Sub-Treasury in Wall Street 
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Hoes 


UNCLE m 
SAM v 
BUILT 

OpItand 

W0d HOW HE 
r KT7 BUILT IT 




Wurts Bros., Photo. 


kitecture the country home of 
Dton, Long Island. Designed by 
and big willow 


10NT MEW OF EXTERIOR. 


m)F ST. JOHN'S CHAPEL, IN 1857, 
WENSIVE ALTERATIONS WERE 
[ It. JOHN'S. THE PORTION OF 
| INC SHOWN IN THIS PHOTO- 

Madded by "r. m. upjohn & co." 

















































































































OjBPEjrrnns hau. 
m Philadelphia, pa 
place or conc^bw. 


STATE HOUSE. 

PHILADELPHIA.PA. 
THE PI^BT NATIONAL CAPITOL. 


'HOMEWOOD. 


LATE COLONIAL 


>een borrowed money, 
>n on some scrap-iron 
Forth Side. He found 


I THE OLD COURT H0U1E ^ 

\ yojutPA 

THE THIRD NATIONAL CAPITA. 


Refined, dignified, simple, this colonnade on the ei 
monence appropriate to t 


i|TATE HOUSE 


NASSAU HALL. 

PRINCETON. NJ. 

THE FOURTH NATIONAL CAPITOL. 


ANNAPOLIS 


THE NATIONAL CAPITOLS OF THE Ur 


JAMES M. 
.ECK. I- 1 
CIUTECTS 


J6 >VT tMei -~i\oU,±L. 




Thf. Government House, Facino Bowling G 


Main Entrance to “ Shirley 


The Western Facade. 


THE DAVID KINO VILLA IN NEWPORT. 
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TION OF LIFE 


i plicity and beauty rehabilitated the fash¬ 
ion of the mellow candle-light and the 
blazing log. Yet not in their native 
simplicity! The artificial blaze of the 
gas log or asbestos fireplace finds a place 
in homes, and candle-light makes its 
way softly through isinglass and flow¬ 
ered shades, its pearly body concealed 
by false and shining candle forms. Its 
fitness in the general scheme of modern 
overladen household decoration may not 
be denied, but the poetry of candle-light 
‘ city is a state of 


le claims of ex- 
itself, as prornot- 
iu its bearing on 
uore vital things, 
y a loug way the 
simplification of 
reatly to this de- 
wandered so far 
of freedom for 
1 life, from the 
beauty in daily 
ivine inheritance 
asy to retrace our 
j generation start 
‘the better life,” 
actice and suffer 
itisfying methods 
civilization into 
d this may well 
new endeavors in 
ife, that the way 
ied feet, and edu- 
i early begun, 
at “the obstacles 
serener life are 
cumstances,” and 
ind effort to con- 
juther once con- 
vas over-busy he 
was oongea to pray tnree hours a day. 
If we moderns would think one hour of 
our busy and burdened days, the problem 
of a serene and joyful existence would 
be half solved. 

It would decide us to ‘‘learn to do 
without,” and to work at what we long 
to work at instead of toiling in vain 
regret at the bidding of convention and 
•‘circumstances”; it would enable us to 


EAST 

WEST 

HAME'S 

BEST 


)ws krom Kino’s Chapel, Boston 




DOORWAY 


j£ANDT HOUSE, VAN CORTLANDT PARK, NEW YORK. 


rc ^-J^‘^oucdwrcalhntis a garden-like improvement on the original 


Jull-Pringlc House. 


Rhett House, Wade Hampton’s birth-place. 


Kenmore," the home of Betty Washington 


ided door 
Revolution 


e oldest door- 
door 


Old f Lancock JJLoU' - 


interesting transformation ( 

/-v cousiuciduijr uuicient knocker brought 
over from Wales about 1800 


The house of Mr. Carrington, at Greenwich. Connecticut, viewed in the light of an 


This familiar kind is obtainable in polished 
bras s in clever copies of the old work 


Wrought iron affords a large field for good 




























































































THE CORBETT HOUSE, IPSWICH, MASSACHUSETTS 


LONGFELLOW S HOUSE, BRAT TLE STH EET. 


From the Mary //. Norlkcnd Coll J 

THE JOHN WARD HOUSE AT SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS. Built in 1634 

The exact date of the unpainted White Pine siding is not known, but there are records making certal 
siding on the main portion of the house is from 150 to 200 years old, and stands now as originally built! 
tically no repair. Although the siding of the lean-to is of a much later date, one is unable to notice s 
able difference between it and that put on almost two hundred years ago. The Ward house, as can 
seen by this illustration, is in splendid condition to-day, and testifies to the lasting qualities of V 


Fluted Column! 
Flat Half Pill 


iARDEX. Gables, and Terrace 


Ka-T'ivki; Wivr Front from Ki 


DETAIL OF OLD BROWN HOUSE, 
HAMILTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Airtntn 


,'ASHINCTON, A FINE TYPE OF 

OF THE rOLONIAI. PERIOD. 
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FRANCISCO, March 17, 1904. 


■oposed building certain elementary 
isposition of the principal rooms, 
j its south windows, is undoubtedly 
looms. 

ks afternoon sunshine, is the best 
library. 

J street is the proper location for 
tera, such rooms not requiring an 
ind centering in the games, 
property, being the least desirable 
kitchen and its departments. In 
ecessary to deprive it of light or 
(tional drawing it will oe observed 
>f the property descends to within 
skylight at that point. The main 
I the west side of the kitchen to 
a skylight at that point, which 
oms of the principal club floor, 
windows, thus admit light to the 
>ove its floor to the ceiling thereof. 
3n both sides—east and west—is 
which extends directly from the 
rough the roof, terminating in a 
his manner the best use possible 
portion of the floor space, 
ing any direct daylight, can be 
jround floor. This also being the 
afford sufficient height of ceiling 
• the room, and at the same time 
utilized for a semi-basement for 
*.ourt, etc., without excavating the 


)RT HUNTEF^PENNSYLVANIA 


MASSACHUSETTS. Detail of Gable 


Bum during the second half of the 17th century; an example of the framed overhang type. 

overhang is the original; the “drops” arc restored. 


AT IIOXB DBV. MASS. 


.jivjli • y no tltno. / / O r> 


of Springfield, in Tazewell County. Although thj 
r town, it was only reached in 1841, at the timi 
unplc of those in which Li^oln first practised 

OK Alii US HOUSE, uv>r.v. 


> about fifty miles noi 
n a railroad through 


flow’s HOME IN CAMBRIDGE. 


THE < APEN 


DESTROYED 


',D, MASSACHUSETTS 


URGINtA—SHOW 
BY FI HE, ISOti. 


I DR ANGLE, UNIVERSITY OF 


rambli 


ype built during the second half of the 17 th century. The “drops” were restored after the Brown house at Hamilton, 
Tiler of the gable overhang is the original one; those at the sides of the doorway are reproduced from this, and are a 
instructional as the girt-supported posts and the drops usual in this position. The use of “drop” ornaments in the 
Dii has been unchanged in restoration, although leaded sash have been substituted in place of “double-hung” sash. 


shadowed by 
rs and Japa- : 
ts which catch ) 


the sunshi 


MOUNT AIRY 


Henry VHlard’s Residence. 
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TOUSE.' ON THE ESTATE ONCE OWNED BY LORD FAIRFAX 


Copyright. 


-Jhe q 

EARLY ARCHITECTURE / PENNTYLVANlA 


Churches 


their hearths without scruple. Even 
these smaller joists were mortised and 
tenoned, but siding and laths were 
nailed with hand wrought copper 
nails; windows were excellent exam¬ 
ples of the double hung heavv- 
muntined sort. and still worked 
easily without ever having been rc- 
weighted. In barns and garrets, rafter- 
fairly bristled with huge oak pegs fot 
hanging up farm implements, etc. It 
was with justifiable malice that an on¬ 
looker noted how the house wreckers, 
finding the beams too long to remove 
intact, decided to cut them up on the 
site, and hacked their tools to pieces in 
the attempt. 

A glance at a "Greater New York" 
map will show Flatlands and Gravesend 
to be, like Flatbush, intersected by hun¬ 
dreds of rectangular new streets; but 
the truth is many of these are yet to be 
"perpetrated”; there are still unbuilt 
stretches in the midst of which stands 
the dilapidated old homestead of some 
ancient country family whose present 


A. lAwreNce kqcuer. 


random rubble work, in very much the 
same free fashion as were the walls of 
the Pennsylvania stone farmhouses of 
the same district. The exterior measures 
forty feet in length by twenty-seven in 
width; the height is eighteen feet from 
the floor to the “square” (lowest part of 
the slope of the roof). The entrance, an 
arch-headed doorway, is at the center of 
the side, flanked by round-headed win¬ 
dows. Two windows are on the opposite 
wall and a single large window penetrates 
the eastern end, behind the present chan¬ 
cel. The interior is devoid of pretense, 
and, as first built, revealed the timbers of 
the trussed roof above. 

The stone Meeting House of Carlisle 
is an advance over St. David’s and is 
typical of the larger inland church of the 
eighteenth century. It was begun in 1757 
from drawings prepared by Robert 
Smith, better known as the builder of 
Carpenters’ Hall in Philadelphia. 

This Carlisle meeting house is a sub¬ 
stantial and dignified structure in which 
any city or town could well take pride. 
While it lacks the finish and columnar 
grandeur which we may expect in cen¬ 
ters architecturally more sophisticated, we 
must, nevertheless, grant the success of 
this endeavor — sturdy and honestly hefyn, 
as though from the solid rock. It has a 
quality of appropriateness in a new world 
and it certainly could not have been set 
down on a London street without appear¬ 
ing incongruous. The edifice would have 
been a splendid base for a spire in the 
manner of the late eighteenth century. 

The walls of this church are of partly 
dressed limestone combined with a smooth 
faced limestone to form the arches and 
horizontal bands at the spring line of 
these arches. The two end windows in 
the accompanying illustration were orig- 


T HE variety of religious faiths in 
Pennsylvania is a key to the di¬ 
verse character of church architec¬ 
ture of this colony. The traditional aisled 
edifice of the established church of Eng¬ 
land. the restrained and austere meeting¬ 
house of the Quaker faith, the medieval 
Saal of the Moravians, are but a few of 
many church forms that existed in Penn¬ 
sylvania. This variety of forms is evi¬ 
dence enough that church builders were 
determined to go their own way, however 
similar their places of abode. Here is 
abundant proof of the influence of a creed 
or a ritual in shaping walls. Even more 
than the materials of construction does a 
use or a tenet dictate the external and 
internal disposition of a building. 

Of the various religious buildings, the 
Friends’ Meeting House was the earliest 
in its time of erection, the most primitive, 
and the simplest in constmction and ar¬ 
rangement. These Quaker gathering 
places had a rectangular plan divided by 
a wall that separated the men from the 
women after the manner of the churches 
of the Eastern Mediterranean, with a 
double door or separate entrance for each 
of the sexes. The attention given to the 
appearance of the building was so scant 
that meeting houses seldom attained the 
distinction of real excellence in architec¬ 
ture, and so need not he given further 
consideration. We may also omit the un¬ 
usual and exotic “Gcmein Haus” or Saal 
of the "Pennsylvania Dutch.” 

St. David’s Church at Radnor may be 
considered as characteristic of the church 
of the English Episcopal faith during the 
period of ‘^beginnings”—before the 
builders of the colony had formulated a 
church style. St. David’s was built by 
Welsh settlers of Radnor and vicinity in 
1715. Its walls arc of stone, laid up as 
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PLATE LIV; roughly hewn and mor- 
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Dutch families burned white oak on 
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UNIVERSALIST CHURCH AT NORTHBOROUGH. MASSACHUSETTS 


BUILT ABOUT 1808 
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Summer House in Garden of Mr. Kinsman 


FROM A PEN AND INK DRAWING BY FRANCIS S. SWALES 
DOOHIIEAD-AYRAULT HOUSE, NEWPORT, RHODE ISLAND 


PENCIL POINTS 


rarvcii 


Summer House in Garden of Dr. Nason 


Arbor on Grounds of Dr. Noyes 


Summer House Belonging lo Mrs. Shephard 

























































































THE OLDEST "LOTS" HOMESTEAD IN FLATLANDS; NEAR IT SEVERAL MEMBERS OF 
THE FAMILY LIVE IN NEWER HOUSEa 


THE VANDEHVEER HOUSE. TORN DOWN 
LAST AUTUMN. AFTER STANDING ON 
FLATBUSH AVENUE. FOR 125 YEARS. 


OWN HOUSE, AT CONCORD. MASS. 
HARRY B. LITTLE. ARCHITECT. 


THE OLD FASHIONED GARDEN OF THE LADY MOODY HOC 


about 1650. The broad hearths extend¬ 
ing far across the room are tiled with 
aged Dutch tiles. But when we come to 


•certain structural features. Beams and 
window-framing are of ancient oak that 
Jmight well have been cut and planed 


THE MAHOGANY 
WAY OF THE 


lND white door- 
3 RT EL YOU HOUSE. 


INTERIOR OF THE LADY MOODY HOUSE. SHOWING OLD BEAMS AND TILEa 




ID FARMHOUSE CLAIMS TO BE THE OLDEST 
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Two vines of the entrance to The 
IT edge, the estate of E. Gerry Chad¬ 
wick, Esq., on the Santee River opposite 
Georgetown. The architectural details 
of the porch are noteworthy and add a 
degree of simple dignity to the mansion 


The Low Country of the Carolinas has 
become so popular with Northerners for 
winter homes that there is an insistent 
demand for property. The owner of 
The II edge, Mr. Chadwick, makes his 
home on Long Island but spends the 
winter months in the South. Almost 
all of these old southern mansions are 
located far from the main highways, in 
the midst of extensive acreage, which 
makes them ideal as hunting preserves 













































































This old house at Andover, Massachusetts, like many other old houses throughout New England, is a beautiful 
prJof of L many excellent charactenst.cs of White Pine. Even when unpainted, White Pine preserves the close I 
I joints of the most exact carpentry. 




figure 4-a: two views of another interesting example of the southern cottage with I 

GAMBREL ROOF: THESE PHOTOGRAPHS ARE FROM AN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY HOUSE AT DOVEY BRIDGE, | 
MARYLAND: ON THE NEXT PAGE IS SHOWN MR. BRINCKLOE's DEVELOPMENT OF THIS RATHER SIM- g 
PLE HOME INTO A COMFORTABLE MODERN COTTAGE WITH GOOD-SIZED LIVING ROOM, DINING ROOM, ij 
FOUR BEDROOMS AND A SPACIOUS BATH: FLOOR PLANS TO BE FOUND ON PAGES 119 AND 120. 
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HALr- ELEVATION 
AND PLAN AT A 
•SCALE Of ONE - 
HALF INCH EQUALS 
ONE FOOT -- - 

.SCALE Of TEXT 
■ ' t -♦ j * 

.SCALE or INCHED rofc DETAILS 


3 INCH SCALE ELEVATION 
OF PILASTER. AT DOORWAY 






ELEVATION OF END OF FRONT FARLOR 


3 INCH DETAIL 
OF MANTEL SHELF 
1 - i - i - L~A 

SCALE or ELEVATION 


EARLY ARCHITECTURE 
OF 

WESTERN NEW YORK 


DOORWAY AND MANTEL 

BUILT ABOUT 18Z8 


M-NALL HOUSE 

HENRIETTA .NY 


MEASURED 6- 
DRAWN DY 
BENU. F. BETTS 


















































































































































































































































































































































































































































THE INDEPENDENT PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH, SAVANNAH. GEORGIA. 





“HOMEWOOD" 
Baltimore, Maryland. 

Built in 1809. Now the 
Administration Building of 
Johns Hopkins University 


. 





























































































































































DETAIL OF GREAT PARLOR, GRAEME 
PARK. HORSHAM, PA., BUILT 1721-1722. 


twenty years later found expression in the Revolution. To the Carlyle Carlyle 
Mouse came George Washington, summoned from Mount Vernon by House 
Braddock, who offered him a commission as Major in the British Army; 
and it was in the Carlyle House that, contrary to Washington’s advice, 
Braddock’s disastrous expedition to Fort Duqucsne was resolved upon. 

From his early manhood until his death Washington was a frequent and 
welcome guest in the house. "Lodg’d at Col. Carlyle’s” is an entry often 
repeated in his diary. 

There has recently been formed the “Society for the Restoration of 


THE PALLADIAN WINDOW OVER THE SOUTH ENTRA 
OF THE STATE HOUSE ("INI 


ELEVATION y MOOIUJON 


[Measured detail drawings of these interiors will appear 
in a forthcoming issue of The Architectural Record.] 




ELEVATION — -SCALE Z • 1 O" PROFILES AT FULL SIZE EXCEPT AS NOTED 


SECTION - SCALE. 2*10 


EARLY ARCHITECTURE 

OF CONNECTICUT 

ENTRANCE PORCH 

IfYheefer'-Aeecher 7fou.se 

n j-u ji Aethany. Conn. 

I) and sfoadley o 4 - Architect 

MEASUREO i DRAWN BY J 
MYRON BEMENT SMITH 1 

The Architectural Forum 

504 

May. 1 1 
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THE DINING-ROOM. SHOWING THE HALL BEYOND 

A Georgian room within a Queen Anne shell, showing some treasures from the Cogswell Mansion, o( Essex, Mass. 

- -. 


F„„ KINGSESSING. PHiKdELFIUA. pa.. 


BUILT IN 1754. 


INTEUIOIt. PARK STREET 
CHURCH. HOSTON, MASS. 



^rNTERIOI^MtlNITYCHURClI. 



































































modern interiors. 


Georgian style when employed consistently in 


Dining-room in a Newport house, which splendidly illustrates the charm of the 

This shows the Chippendale type 


In this old house at Portsmouth. N. H.. rails, post; 
any, tho latter carved In throe repeating designs, 
elaborate old work 


treatment 


The kitchen of our great-grandmother’s day—less sanitary, less 
convenient probably, but how full of blessed memories and the 
glamour of long ago! 




WOULD HAVE BEEN HIGHLY IMPROPER. SO I STOOD MY GROUND 


IXDKI'KX PENCK I IIAMIIKIt 


vmmmm 


The sitting-room still retains its aspect of hospitality 


9 

0 

© 
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A corner of the slairhall. with its fine old chairs 


A BEDROOM AT * WESTOVER ■_ AS .IT NOW LOOKS 


An original fireplace, mantel, and wainscoting at Montpelier v ' t * 1 * ts ^ld and New Appointments 










































































































































IN THE SECOND HALL ARE MANY FINE EXAMPLES OF CHIPPENDALE, HEPPLEWHITE AND OTHER MAKERS 
The lac cabinet is a very rare William and Mary specimen of exceptionally fine quality. On it is a peachblow vase of the Kang-Shi period 


lll)|I imii'i ,l L l 


MH. THOMPSON’S BEDROOM 


FILLED WITH HISTORIC FURNITU 


THE IIVI NO-ROOM IN THE DE LA GUERR 


AS 1 KNEW YOU WOULD WISH l 


WE FOUR ATTENDED DIVINE SERVICE, 


THE COLONIAL ENTRAN 


FANLIGHT over the i?oa* 


LIVING-ROOM showing 


THE DINING-ROOM 


With Colonial sideboard. Empire clock mid candelabra, old tape 


lie drawing-roor 


THE DINING-ROOM. wn-HFURMTURE ONCE owned BY GOVERNOR 


CARRO LL O F MARYLAND 


THE FAMOUS HALL AND STAIRCASE 


AT 'WESTOVER,' RESTORED t< |{EDROOM SHOWING HIGH POSTER BROUGHT FROM 
BE AUTY _ IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


ORATORY AT L 


The hall, as In most Colonial houses, extends straight through, but here the 

uhctlhiiln mwl niitriinm flnnr it r»» fmir ht*low tllP main flnnr 










































































An ei ghteenth century scenic \s a ll-paper in the house of ( olonel William R. Lee, Marblehead, Massac husetts 


THE GARDINER PARLOR OF “SAGTIKOS MANOUR’’ 
nng the harpsichord, old fireplace and mantel ornaments, and priceless pieces of ancestral •‘Urnitui 


awniH also charming because of the 
ready for immediate occupancy and us fur nlshings well arranged 
suggestive of warmth and hospitality Bedroom o 


1111. PARLOR A 1 "SHIRLEY," WITH ITS OLD. PORTRAITS AND FURNITURE 


rhich the Dcclaralic 


at Ipswich, Massachusetts 


coal grate 


OLD CHAIR MAPI W I I \ I \ 1A \ N INDIAN CONV ERT TO DON JOS) 


COLONIAL HALL, NO. I, SALEM, MASS. 


h the new throat and smoke chamber the fire burns perfectly and the 
ish ol the mantel was found more satisfactory than the former 


orge W. Whipple, and 


BRANDON' PARLOR AS IT IS TO-DAY 


most interesting 


.Tap-room with its wooden portcullis 


THE OLD GUNROOM I I LI .1.1) W HI I \ NCLSTKA I RELICS 


■ JBH 

H r * -v- 


Muj +j 

A 1 D 




















































































The Portrait above the Dining-room Mantel Is that of Governor Alston by Benjamin West; to the Right 
Are the Duke of Argyll and Benjamin Franklin 


I'HIS BIO LIVING-ROOM. SET AS THE STAGE 


SOR PHOTOGRAPHIC DRAMAS. IS AN EXCELLENT MODEL FOR THOSE WHO CARE TO FOLLOW COLO 


On the South Wall of the Drawing-room, Beginning on the Right of the Window, Are, in Order, Portraits of Mrs. Benjamin Harrison, 
Lady Betty Claypole, Governor Parke, Evelyn Byrd and Lord Halifax 


Portion of the living-room, showing the quaint old Dutch door with its “ long, strap-hinges, wooden butte 
latch and l.-itdh - string we have ever seen in usel? _—— 


Iron fireplace in the Low house, built on the lines of the Franklin stove. 
Supplied with brass andirons for burning wood 


The charm of this seventeenth century fireplace is its great breadth and the antique ornaments which surround it 


tundmotl 


another of the uDstutrsroom^^ht^lrG>L^ 


-hen of the Longfellow House at Portland 


NO. 2, SALEM, MASSACHU! 


FIRST FLOOR, 


Franklin stove in the Kittredge house, Andover, Mass. Iron grate 
ported on andirons, for burning coal 


Washington’s Kitchen at 
Mount \ riiion 


Doorway in the D 













































































































STAIRWAY TO bKrOXU FLOOR, AM) SMALL STAIRWAY TO HELL TOWER. 


Is this fireplace with Its simple white 


mantel 


:rsit 


Master said, “ Become as 
little children,’’ and by 
this sweet theology the 
transgressions of Poe were 
partially redeemed, be¬ 
cause he kept to the last 
a child’s heart, kept the 
child-wonder of the why 
and wherefore of life. 

Almost six years were 
passed in the City of 
Brotherly Love, and then 
New York again drew the 
poet. For a short time 
he lived on Eighty-fourth 
Street, and then moved to 


best. The injustice burned 
into his soul. Tuned to 
the sweetest and the eter¬ 
nal songs, was he to be 
driven to hack work, as a 
slave to his galley? No 
wonder it maddened him, 
sensitive as he was; that 
it tortured his delicate na¬ 
ture, which was diseased 
with its own glory, poi¬ 
soned with hatred of evil 
and the ugly, mad, too, 
\yith the drear, the beauti¬ 
ful, the awesome pathos 
and the mysterious attrac- 


The central hall 


tahogony rail, Is a satisfactory 
yod In tho modern adaptations] 


RANCESCO MAZZUOLI 


A Modem Arrangement 
of an Old-time Kitchen 


whoro tho architect and owner, Mr. Mantle Flold- 
an old Southern stalrcasa on tho Jamos River 


The stairway 


The dining-room 


uth Manchester. Charles A. Platt, nrchl- 
trained Georgian architecture 


The entrance hall and stairway 


The livinitioor 


In place of a nowol post It 1s a common practlco In tho best modorn work 
the railing In a volute, tho lino ol balusters ondlng its corresponding cur 
control support on the lowost step 


treutmont 
tho hand-r 


’ stairway — th 
llmg Is carried 


presenco 


by the purposes of utility and ihe convenience of conversation. T1 
parts of a room about a center. The lable supplies a suitable pli 


arrange- 
c for ihe 


Hill in existence—rhe Van Cortlandt house, 
generally the case in museums, the firepla 


Deerfield, Mass. Though badly over- 
dred years or more ago 


IR-HALL SUGGESTIONS 


ME COLONIAL STA 
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INTERIOR MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE—AUO 
Prom the drawing by Burton, in possession of the New York 


The Library Has a Fine Old Mantel. Its Colonial Furniture is 
of Good Style 


In the Nichols house at Salem, Mass. 

A quiet and delicate example. The flanking beams retain the squareness of the ceiling and 
serve to tie the motive in with the room 


EXHIBITION-HALL, SHOW 

m il i> ■ 


BANQUET_ HALL—WEST SIDE. 


Institute 


at Danvers, Mass. 






















































































































UIXITY CHURCH, NEWPORT. BUILT IN 1701. THE SCENE OF MANY 


■’BOARDS IN SI'ITTNC-ROOM 


IS WELL DEFINED HERE 


Are Characteristic 


An Excellent Type of an Old-fashioned RpHrnn. 


very Fine Four-post Bedstead 


f the Dining-room 


Staton Chairs Harmonize Admirably with the Classic Dining-room 


ror Are the Chief Charms of the 
ing-room 


Ea/«ru_oaiLoLthe library is filled with romantic associations 


Flowered Idea 


Effectively Used 


K.NKI) WITHOUT I.VTKItUiryiON. 


of Antique Furniture Are Placed 
Moming-room 


Spacious and Comfortable 


The Chief Charm of the Interior of the House Is Its Mantels, 
Carved with Exquisite Delicacy 


lite Mantel Lend an Air of Simplicity to the Drawing-room 


Bartram’s study, fireplace and cubbyhole 


■Mirf EmUi 1 Tir 'll 
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Herne, and John Weslley 


THEATM I 


The reeding and det 
are typical of the 
The garlands were 
^ were of papier maci 


The effect of a paneled room secured by applying wood moldi 
the plaster. The panels would have been more effective if narre 


The Famous Staircase in the Lower Hall 


rative effect of t 
|his mahogany dc 

l \ ^■unrtU!O r 


Such treatment as thisl 
from the hall withd 


effect of soli< 


SHOWING 


SKETCH OF THF. HALT 

NARROW SIDE 


fanlight is 


t hr _ 


than the 
illustrat I 


THF. STAIRS AT CARTER S GROVE 


LIVING-ROOM 


a CORNER OF 


The slight decoratiol 


adds the note nece 
the impression of | 


The form of 
doorway 1» 
by the use 


detail worlj 


View of the great hall, with its vaulted ceiling. The long stairwuy 
landing serves occasionally as a stage for amateur theatricals 


Hnk mm 
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An apartment with a view jrom its windows such as 
no private house affqrds, yet possessing all the 
conveniences and comforts inherent in the latter 


the oun cQLO. via i. style 


mm 


jcool colors are al- 
■ ways Rood in south 
rooms, and live tones 
and warm colors in 
north rooms. For 
instance, if you wish 
to keep your rooms 


A wall that is broken into beautiful spaces by chair 
rails and moldings, and covered with a soft creamy 
paint, or paper, or grass cloth is good enough for 
any room whether it be ' 
palatial dty house. A 
for pictures and yet ' 


darker in tone than 
either. The recent 
vogue of stenciling 
walls may be ob¬ 
jected to on this ac¬ 
count, though a very 
small and very con-1 


in a six-room cottage or a 
* v all of this type is the best 

™ P , . < ; l “ r ^ s an ‘* >’ cl * s complete without pictures. 
I he lighting fixtures, sofa pillows and lamp are 
interesting furnishings of this well-appointed draw- 
mg room, adding distinction and individuality 


A portrait of King Carter by Sir Joshua Reynolds hangs in the great central hall 


PORTRAIT OF HENRY Ml PDLI-TON 





























































































































A mantel of marble and steel in the drawing-room. Rushton Hall. 
Northamptonshire—the work of the brother <5*m 


WASHINGTON’S BED 


the Coddingtc 
samples of tor 


another pleasing design of the old field bed. The chairs here 
lunf rynufaclure jhaLare to- dav reproduced in admirable c onsistency 


warm tones of a brown Chinese wall paper are pleasing with the mahogany furniture 
pattern is prevented from becoming monotonous by the rectangular lines of the white 


Another Adam mantel. It is interesting to note how clearl 
mantels are the inspiration of our own Colonial wor 


A corner of a representative 
room. Thin ornament was a 
background of different tone 


" 7U 


Detail of another Adam mantel which shows the in 
peiian excavations. These had a marked effect jus 


The use of baskets of fruit and other applied 
ornament in frieze panels over the pilasters 


or columns was a characteristic of Colonial 
doorways and mantels 


jrolhy Quincy's bedroom contains a fine old mahogany field bed. which is appr- 
popular at the end of the Eighteenth Century. The chairs are fitting for all 


(shown surrounding the 
was common in the 
it has no precedent ex- 
columns 


The use of reeding 
soapstone facing) 
Colonial detail, but 
cepting in Egyptian 


The carving of Colonial craftsmen in the beautiful shell 
pattern graces the dining-room 


Here should be 
litter of debris 


In the remodeled house the great kitchen becomes an informal sitting-room or smoking-room, 
gathered the relics of Colonial husbandry for proper display, where they do not become 


mil 
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DETAIL OF THE DOOR TO "T 
CHAMBER.” INDEPENDENCE HALL. 


K INDEPENDENCE 










































































































TRAN5VER.5E SECTION 'C" 

SCIPIO LODGE F GAM 
AT AURORA HEW YOLK. 
DATE 1819 


LONGITUDINAL .SECTION 'A.' 

.ODGE FfrAM AT AURORA NEW YORK. 
DATE 1819 ? 


LA 


MEAJUR.ED AND DRAWN 
BY BEN J■ T BETT.5 

I-- 1 + 

SCALE OF FEET — *5ECTION 

t=^==te==c=z===t==± > 

SCALE OF FEET PLAN 6- ELEV 


ROOMJ PLAN 



EXTERIOR SIDE ELEVATION 



PLAN. SIDL ELEVATION. AND LONGI1UDINAL SECTION 
BUILDING FOR SCIPIO LODGE. F. & A. M.. AURORA. N. Y.. BUILT IN 1819 
FROM MEASURED DRAWING BY BENJAMIN F. BETTS 


The rlan reproduced at the scale of eighteen feet to the i| 
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“Vvyvrul - 

END PILA5TER.5 


COLUMN AND PLA5TER 
CORNICE 




PLA5TER. RING5 ON 
CEILING tbELOW 
CORNICE 




•SCALE OF INCHES 
MEASURED & DRAWN 
BY BENJ. r. 5ETTS 


ELEV. OF DESK. 

DETAILS OF LODGE ROOM 
LODGE F & AM AT AURORA NEW YORK. 
DATE 1819 


Details reproduced at the scale of thirteen inches to 


GENERAL VIEW OF EXTERIOR 


DETAILS OF LODGE ROOM INTERIOR 

BUILDING FOR SCIPIO LODGE. F. & A. M.. AURORA. N. Y.. BUILT IN 1819 
FROM MEASURED DRAWINGS BY BENJAMIN F. BETTS 









































































































































































































































































































































































Ktproc 

EXTERIOR DETAILS 

BUILDING FOR 5CIPIO LODGE.. F. & A. M.. AURORA. N. Y.. BUILT IN 1819 

I ROM 'll \M Rf D DRAWING lil PI I N JAM IN I. BE 115 


EXTERIOR. DETAILS 
SCIPIO LODGE F&AM 
AT AURORA NEW YORK 
DATE 1819 

^ ^5CALE *OF 7n CHE5~ r 

MEASURED AND DRAWN DY DENJ.FbETYS 


ARCH 6- COLUMN OF 
CENTER. MOTIVE: 


ENTRANCE DOORWAY 


DALU5TRADE . CORNICE 
&- CORNER- PILASTER. 


T 


KEY OVER. 
DOORWAY 


VILW OF INTERIOR, ENTRANCE F.ND 


* 





OWN HOUSE, AT CONCORD, MASS. 
HARRY B. LITTLE. ARCHITECT. 


1 



BUILDING FOR THL SCIPIO LODGE. F. & A. M.. AURORA. N. Y. BUILT IN 1819 
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PLAN 


SCALE OF FEET 


FRONT ELEVATION - 50PIO LODGE F6AM 
AT AURORA NEW YORR - DATE 1819 

MEASURED AND DRAWN DY DENJ. F. DETT5 


DOORWAY FROM CORRIDOR INTO RASE OF 
TOWER, INDEPENDENCE HALL, PHILADELPHIA, PA. j 


, 


The Dining-room, which Is Filled wilh Historic Portraits. Has While Paneling which Exlends to the Ceiling 


Reproduced at the scale of four and one-half feet to the 


FRONT LLLVATION 

BUILDING FOR SCIPIO LODGE. F. & A. M.. AURORA. N. Y.. BUILT IN 1819 
FROM MEASURED DRAWING BY BENJAMIN F. BETTS 




The Wood Work in the Drawing-room Is of Special Interest. Three Family Portraits by St. Memin Hang Over the Fireplace 


















































































































































































































































































































CORRIDOR OF THE NEW WHITE HOUSE. LOOKING TOWARD 


THE EAST ROOM. 

McKItn, Mead & White, Architects. 

























































TURN of the stairway in the new white house, ascending to 

THE SECOND FLOOR. 

McKlm. Mead & White. Architects. 


GROUND PLAN OF THE NEW WHITE HOUSE. 


Copyright STAIRCASE. ” CL -'‘ I 

to the match, for the matter went no further, and poor Wolfe ■ 
was keenly disappointed. Mis mother would have consoled ■ 
him with an heiress, Miss Kitty Ann Hoskins of Croydon; 
but here again he was unfortunate, and. instead of James ■ 
Wolfe, this richly dowered lady (she had property in land ■ 
and £30.000 in ' her own right) married John Warde of ■ 
Squcrrves, the eldest brother of George, James’ friend. I 
Years of service followed, hard military work on the ■ 
Continent , then a visit to Ireland, the home of his ancestors. ■ 
Next a prolonged spell in Scotland and garrison duty in ■ 
England, when he found opportunity, in the year 1757. H 
to pay what proved to be his last visit to the scenes of his ■ 
boyhood at Westerham. After this we find him in the ■ 
abortive expedition against La Rochelle and Rochefort. I 
In 1758 came the last act in this brief life—Wolfe’s ■ 
campaigns against the French in Canada, who threatened ■ 
the very existence of British America. In that year he 
returned, laden with honour, but weak in body, to England ■ 
as the hero of Louisbourg. His rest was but a brief one. 

He visited his aged parents at I 
Macartney House, Blackheath, and H 
went to Bath to take the waters in H 
the hope of obtaining relief from H 
his rheumatism and stone or gravel. H 
from which he suffered torments. H 
But while there he was summoned H 
by Pitt to take command of another H 
expedition against the French in H 
Canada. He sailed with Admiral H 
Saunders in February, 1759, being ^B 
aboard the Admiral’s ship AY/>/nnc^B 
in great malaise from his constitr.-^B 
tional ailments and from sea-sick- 
ness. When he landed in America 
in May, news reached him of his 
father’s death. June saw the fleet 
anchored off the Isle of Orleans, at H 
the mouth of the great St. Lawrence H 
River, up which, some four miles, H 
was the strongly fortified city of H 
Quebec. Wolfe first captured Point H 
Levi by a very dashing stroke, and H 
then brought Quebec within range H 
of his batteries—all before the end H 
of June. 

All this time and until his heroic^f 
death in the hour of victory, on the^| 
13th of September, 1759, so well^f 
known to us all from our child-^| 
country life. hood’s days, Wolfe was suffering_a^B 


animation in conversation which caused those who heard him 
et, even to admire his homely looks.” 
rd Stanhope says of him : ” Nature had done but 
.r him in either comeliness or vigour; he had flaming 
• r and contrary to the fashion of the times, wore no 
'y* it " Hr liad a periling forehead and 


An old Colonial home where the panels themselves are extremely wide. We cannot secure such 
widths in boards to-day 


nan was General of a Division. 1 hen he tooK pan in 
campaign against the unhappy \ oung Pretender, Charles 
ard, and was in the fierce fights at Lalkirk and Culloden. 

: he was in Flanders with the “ Butcher ” Duke of Cumber- 
who commanded the allied Austrian. Dutch and English 
es against the French ; and James Wolfe was wounded 
he bloody battle of Lauffeld, when the Duke fought in 
, to check Saxe’s victorious march, and the allied forces 
to retire, honourably vanquished, to the fortifications. 
,fe left them there, returning to England for his twenty- 
birthday. 

Here occurred the only recorded love episode of Ins file 
h an exception thereafter to be told). He fell a captive 
ihc charms of a daughter of Sir Wilfred Lawson of I sell, 
i was a Maid of Honour to the Princess of Wales. We 
[not know whether this fair lady returned his affection, 
j it seems that there was opposition on somebody’s part 


J. RECORD. 


U- Pori 
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Woodford was built in ij66. It has a base course of moulded brick , brick pilasters , 
and the unusual secondary cornice at the second-floor line 


windows, narrow ceiling, and gambrel roof of the early 
houses on the Schuylkill. The rubble wall has the 
mosaic pointing, of small pebbles in the mortar joint, 
often found in early Pennsylvania. 

Of the various additions and subtractions which 
have occurred at Belmont, there is not space for treat¬ 
ment here. Fiske Kim¬ 
ball,directorof the Penn- B. 

sylvania Museum, and V 

well known as author of 
“Early American Do¬ 
mestic Architecture,” 
has recently made ex¬ 
tensive researches and 
published a bulletin on 
Belmont, in which he de¬ 
scribes the house as fol¬ 
lows: 

“The mansion house 
of Belmont, as left by 
William and Richard 
Peters, represented the 
early Georgian style of 
the middle of the eigh¬ 
teenth century. In spite 
of its small size, it gained 
unusual dignity by its 
symmetrical pedimented 
front and its emphasis 
on a single great central 
room, richly ornamented. 

“The plan is clear 


and balanced, with its 
openings so disposed as 
to give a vista through 
hall and stairs to the gar¬ 
den, and to make every 
wall of the hall symmet¬ 
rical in itself. The chim¬ 
neys, placed between the 
cubicles, leave the hall 
with its chimney-breast 
but slightly projecting, 
a simple rectangular 
spaceoffine proportion.” 

Woodford, erected in 
1766, is a large square 
structure, two and one- 
half stories high, with a 
hip roof rising above a 
handsome cornice with 
prominent modillions, 
and surmounted by a 
balustraded belvedere, 
the deck having here its 
truly functional use; its 
railing is of “Chinese lat¬ 
tice,” slender bars form¬ 
ing patterns in the panels. 

Above thepedimented 
doorway a heavy pedi¬ 
ment springs from the cornice. The subordinate cor¬ 
nice at the second-floor level is most unusual and may 
perhaps reflect the influence of the pent-house roof 
which became so popular in stonework of this vicinity. 
Few houses have the brick pilaster treatment at the 
corners with corresponding projections which enrich 


Woodford, showing an end of the main building and its less formal rear wing 
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INDEPENDENCE HALL. PHILADEL- I 
PHI A, PA.. THE SOUTH FRONT. | 
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Gargoyles Old and New 


In his chronicle of the reign of bluff 
King Henry the Eighth the annalist 
Hall mentions a gorgeous but tempo¬ 
rary structure on which were “gargylles 
of golde, fiersly faced, with spoutes run¬ 
ning.” It is not about such evanes¬ 
cent glittering baubles I wish to speak, 
but of the simple and often powerfully 
designed, the artistic yet somewhat bar¬ 
barous gargoyle of stone, which reached 
its highest flight, produced its greatest 
effect on Gothic architecture, in keeping 
with the wealth of animal and bird 
forms, arabesques and foliations that is 
found therein, advancing from the sim¬ 
ple serpent and dog to human figures 
or combinations of monsters and men. 

Relatively unimportant compared with 
many other features of Gothic, the 
gargoyle has always appealed to popu¬ 
lar fancy, and may be said to hold a 
more prominent place in the general idea 
of Gothic which presents itself to us 
when that style of architecture is men¬ 
tioned than do the lancet window, the 
pointed arch or the flying buttress. And 
if one looks closer for a reason for its 
existence as a decorative feature in ec¬ 
clesiastic and secular buildings there is 
an obvious cause for this. The gar¬ 
goyle is a detail that can scarcely be 
overlooked owing to its position and 
the grotesque forms it has been made 
to assume. 

The dragon as a demon of the storm 
and the water is common to Ori¬ 
ental my thology; the serpent heads that 
finish certain crosses in heraldry called 
gringolcs afford another example of 
the mixture of myth and a later faith. 

There is something fascinating in 
the appearance of a cathedral church 
during a rain storm when the whole 
building is set with little jets of water 
issuing from the jaws of dragons 
and wyverns, goblin birds and ‘writhing 
cobolds, the falling streamlets shining 
out against the rain-darkened walls and 
roofs. 

The number and variety of roofs on 


Gothic chuches of large extent and 
the need of draining even much smaller 
surfaces than are found on the actual 
roofs, are supposed to furnish the rea¬ 
son for the many spouts that end 
in gargoyles or have gargoyles asso¬ 
ciated with them as a decorative feature. 
The problem was to get rain and melt¬ 
ing snow away from the large roofs 
and the small, sending the drainage of 
slopes in a fine curve from the wall or 
buttress-front beneath, into some larger 
gutter, or clear of the main building 
into the street, the latter serving in turn 
the purpose of a conduit to carry the 
water to the nearest ditch or river. The 
building itself was less apt to leak, its 
stonework was not .channeled by the 
rainwater, its foundations ran less risk of 
being undermined. Rainfall accumulat¬ 
ing quickly in such a moist climate 
as that of Western Europe added 
its force, assembled from wide and in¬ 
tricate expanses of roof, to the good 
work of cleansing the streets—a needful 
thing in the middle ages ! As the Gothic 
developed, gargoyles increased with the 
greater care expended on decorations 
and the protection of the stonework. 

No wonder the architects of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries felt that 
adornment was required for the “lan- 
ceurs,” the “canons,” the spouts with 
which such a great structure as a ca¬ 
thedral church bristled. What is odd is 
the choice of subjects for gargoyles after 
the fashion, set apparently in Paris, 
Beauvais, Laon, etc., became general in 
the Seine valley. 

But even today it is not necessary 
to speak of gargoyles in the past tense, 
for they arc commonly introduced into 
the exteriors of modern churches and 
occasionally are still in demand for 
secular buildings. At Princeton Uni¬ 
versity the new dormitory designed and 
presented by the class of ’79 has been 
equipped with upwards of forty gar¬ 
goyles, the work of Gutzon Bor- 
glum. It is true that modern construc- 
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THE STORY OF THE STATER 


THE IMPERIAL CITY OF THE WESTERN WORLD. 


By Gustav Kouii£. 

(The importance of New York City as the great American Metropolis entitles 
it to treatment in a separate article in the series “ The Story of the States.” 
The article on the State of New York will follow in November.') 

F ROM the Half Moon to the sky-scraper—there you have the 
history of New York City, from 1609 to the present day. 
From the twenty-four dollars paid to the Indians by Peter 
Minuit in 1626 for.Manhattan Island, to the four billions 
at which it might not unreasonably be valued in rgo2—there you 
have the interesting results of an early real estate transaction. 

The thing which to-day apparently is regarded both by residents 
and visitors as most typical of the restless spirit of New York, and 
therefore more interesting than even the “ Seven Wonders ” of the 
city, is the nearly completed “ Flat-Iron” building, standing on 
the “ Flat-Iron,” where, at Twenty-third Street, Broadway and 
Fifth Avenue meet in a narrow point. Built of steel, tapering to 
a razor-like edge at the apex of the triangular plot, this sky¬ 
scraper resembles nothing so much as the prow of a huge ship. 

Aptly enough it might be called the 11 prow of civilization.” 
Behind it lies the commerce of the greatest city of the New World, 
the ship whose stokers are “ captains of industry,” whose motive 
power is supplied by the brains of a million men and whose car¬ 
goes are the products of the world. When the scantling is removed 

Copyright, 1901, by The Pearson Publishing Co., in the United Slates of America. 



The Obelisk 10 Central Park. 
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3 S 6 The Architecture of the St. Louis Fair 




certainly one of the lessons of experience is 
the desirableness, when your turn comes to 
have a world’s fair, of “deaving the gen¬ 
eral ear” and dazzling the general eye with 
the proclamation as long in advance as 
possible. 

And then, too, the nature of such an¬ 
nouncements in advance as have been 
made, or at least as have been forced upon 
has been less pictorial 
‘he acreage, or mileage, 
Fair has been duly im- 
reading public. It is 
ault if it does not know 
1 Purchase Exposition 
cs” twice as many acres 
t Chicago in 1893, and 
ly as were enclosed at 
it Buffalo in 1901, and 
1 “under roof” as were 
‘record” now broken, 
tree has seldom been so 
ed. Even- structure is 
ongest or the widest or 
oted to a like purpose 
But surely it is known 
enough in the State of 
1 world’s-fairrecords in 
iousness! 

all the advertising of 
this kind, but only the 
t diffused. There is a 
, an “illustrated hand- 
sltion, written by Dr. 
tcpartmenl, which is a 
tich sets forth what are 
and attractions of the 
•anger know accurately 
e is expected to go out 
) see.” But unfortu- 
of this admirablecom- 
: too much confined to 
re it is least needed, 
'ing more or less au- 
cils of the Louisiana 
has declared that it is 
Fair “ to immortalize 
obvious fact is that, 
ast, the success of a 
a spectacular success, 
the architectural dis- 
or mars that success, 
of popular attractive- 
hc buildings count for 
»its inside. It seems 
e palaces at Chicago 


had been quite empty, they would have 
drawn a far greater concourse than what 
was to be seen within them if it had been 
stored in’ mere unpretending sheds, how- 
everwell it had been disposed for inspection. 
A world’s fair out of which the architects 
are to get no credit is a foredoomed failure. 

Happily the practice of the Fair has been 
much better than the theory of the official 
in question. The plan, like that of its suc¬ 
cessful predecessors, was arrived at by a 
consultation of the architects chosen by 
direct selection beforehand, on the prin¬ 
ciple adopted at Chicago and Buffalo, of 
dividing the work nearly equally between 
local architects and architects from outside. 
The site selected, or imposed as being in 
the line of least resistance, was a tract of 
quite virgin soil, a parallelogram roughly 
a mile by two, and, if we must mention it, 
1240 acres in exact extent, a part of the 
public pleasure ground, four or five miles, 
and three-quarters of an hour by trolley, 
from the heart of St. Louis, which is de¬ 
scribed as well as called by its name of 
“ Forest Park.” The part chrsen to be 
cleared was known as “The Wilderness,” a 
tangle of “brush” interspersed with prime¬ 
val trees, virtually a level, but skirted to 
the southward and eastward by a ridge 
which attains a height at one point of sev¬ 
enty feet, rising rather abruptly from the 
plain. At Chicago the only natural “feat¬ 
ure” was the lake. At Buffalo there was 
no feature which could determine the de¬ 
sign. But this skirting ridge is the deter¬ 
mining feature of the plan at St. Louis. 
From its central summit were drawn the 
radiating avenues which give the “ lay-out” 
the likeness of a fan. The central avenue, 
wider than the others, is the waterway of 
the broad lagoon, or rather is lagoon for 
half its length and plaza for the other. 
Two of the great palaces, those of Educa¬ 
tion and Electricity,offer, theonc the stately 
colonnades of its wings and the grandiose 
quadriga-crowned mass of its central por¬ 
tals, the other its huge Greco-Roman arches 
framed in projecting “orders,” to the mir¬ 
ror of the land-locked basin, or of the sub¬ 
ordinate canals by which they are com¬ 
pletely islanded. 

As far outward as these palaces extend, 
the stream that flows down the opposite 
hillside in ordered cascades is diverted to 
the lateral avenues and to the transverse 




A DETAIL OF THE MANTEL IN "THE INDEPENDENCE 
CHAMBER,” INDEPENDENCE HALL. PHILADELPHIA. PA. 
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Drawn by Jules Cutrin. 


Education Building, reflected in the Grand Basin, early morning. 










































































A Late 18 th Century Kentucky House 

By Mary Willis Shuey 


T HE Revolution found the land of Kentucky 
pioneer settlement — really exploration. Daniel 
Boone, Samuel Kenton, George Rogers Clark 
—it took but a few years, a few leaders, for Ken¬ 
tucky to progress to a state, to a land where brick 
houses of solid comfort were built, where women 
kept the manners and the traditions of civilization 
in a wilderness. The first houses were built accord¬ 
ing to the Virginia taste, designed like English coun¬ 
try-seats. 

Liberty Hall, on the banks of the Kentucky River 
in Frankfort, Thomas Jefferson designed it for his 
law pupil and friend, John Brown, and it is one of 
the loveliest examples of Jefferson’s flair for archi¬ 
tecture. It stands today just as it was when it was 
completed in 1796 , a house square in design, with 
the deep-set windows and doors which mark the 
colonial manor-place of Virginia. About it is the 
spirit of the time in Kentucky; the love for plain, 
solid-looking exteriors, combined with elaborate in¬ 
teriors. It is built of brick — the native stone of Ken¬ 
tucky was not used until later than Liberty Hall. 
All of the hardware of Liberty Hall is an exact 


duplicate of Mount Vernon. Thomas Jefferson loved 
accuracy in details, and visited the house when it 
was completed to see that things had been carried 
out according to his plans. The house is severe in 
design, but the beautiful workmanship of its casings 
and doors, and the exquisite carving in all details 
relieve it of austerity. The interior is a surprise, to 
those unfamiliar with houses of its type, for the 
plain exterior masks the luxurious finish of the 
rooms. The Cavalier within the Puritan—that is 
Liberty Hall, a house for sumptuous living, but 
adapted to a new land. 

The doorway, is flanked by carved columns which 
support the cornice, and an arched window above 
carries out the detail. There is a large hall through 
the center of the house, and just behind its high pil¬ 
lared archway rise the stairs. This hall opens through 
to the gardert in the rear. The rooms are large, with 
high ceilings ami, of course, open fireplaces. The 
mantels and the fenders and fire-dogs were brought 
by pack-mules from Philadelphia, and the original 
ones are still in use. This house stands today as a 
reminder of the splendor of our architectural heri¬ 
tage here in the South. 



A TYPICAL SMALL GREEK REVIVAL HOUSE OF THE FAR SOUTH AT COVINGTON. GA. 
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ST. ELMO AT COLUMBL'S. GEORGIA 
Erected 1828 


Liking ourselves to the magnet, it is very much the 
same with the Greek Revival. If we stand too far 
away from these old buildings we can have no effect 
upon them or they upon us. If we try to go too 
close we are sure to lie disappointed but, should we 
get the right perspective on the examples which have 
been preserved, there is much to recommend them 
for our present use, and bv doing so we can control 
the movement of their finer qualities into a channel 
which will find a ready appreciation from the public. 

Some of the modern ideas about the Greek Re¬ 
vival, or Southern Colonial houses, as generally re¬ 
ferred to by the layman, are so heavily laden with 
sentiment that, in our suspicions, we are prone to 
overlook virtues which lie below the surface, and are 
quite apt to disregard our losses by counting our 
gains. Is it possible that the pronounced use of 
foreign precedent, the mimicking of one section of 
the country by another, the indifference to our one 
indigenous style, is after all the high road to no¬ 
where ? Who can say ? We who think we see 
something intellectually sustaining in the Greek Re¬ 
vival style and its adaptation to modern use, are 
content to be called “old fashioned”; for after all 
human nature has not advanced very far. It is 
rather old fashioned itself. 
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The House Beautiful 


THE HOME DOORS OF ENGLAND 

H E was no doubt a merry man and a proper patron — that Conte di 
Bevilacqua, who, instead of complaining to Sanmicheli that his 
doorway was too large, turned the point of his disappointment 
by the carving of a generous Latin ism. Over the too capacious 
entrance he wrote: janua cor mugis ” — “My door is wide, my heart 

is wider”; as who should say, “My home shall more than fulfill in hos¬ 
pitality the promise of my portals.” Sir Henry Wotton tells the tale, 
and maybe it is his own imagination that invents the disappointment. 
Who can say but that the wide heart came first and ordained the wide 
door to lead up to the motto? Be that as it may, Italy, we are sure, had 
no need to wait for Palladio’s day to establish the conclusion that “the 
principal entrance was never to be regulated by any certain dimensions, 
but by the dignity of the master;” and that “to exceed in the more rather 
than in the less is a mark of generosity.” Here, at least, is testimony 
enough to establish as early as the sixteenth century the principle, ever 
apparent in the architecture of later Europe, though hardly ever 
expressed—being, in fact, rather a sentiment than an axiom — that doors 
have a certain freedom from that control which binds the other matters 
that go to the making up of externals in architecture. That quality 
which gives the freedom, what shall we call it? Where will the word 
come from, unless from the lenst likely of all sources — from Words¬ 
worth, the poet of cottages. “A human door,” wrote Wordsworth, 
speaking, it may be, half at random, or meaning, as is likely, no more 
than man’s door, the door of a home. Like all true poets—or what is 
the same thing, prophets — he said more than he meant, or rather, meant 
more than he knew, and driven by meter to a synonym, has given 
voice, in a small way, to an oracle. 
Humanity is the word we want. 
It is the key spiritual to the spiri¬ 
tual essence of all doors; it is the 
quality of which in these few 
pages I shall hope to treat. 

Those notions of grandeur, 
which are the basis of monu¬ 
mental design, are largely metric 
considerations expressed in terms 
of humanity; and the point of 
measurement, the ultimate crite¬ 
rion, or instrument of valuation, 
is infallibly, if sometimes uncon¬ 
sciously, the door. In fact, the 
Palladiau dictum that the door is 
to be proportioned to the magni¬ 
ficence of the owner is one that 
has found general modern accept¬ 
ance, though perhaps not exactly 
in the original sense. A door 
being primarily an entrance for 



Southwold, Suffolk 









































































THE SUN, SUNDAY, APRIL 30, 1916. 




Under this porch, built in 1770, Gen. Gage passed when he 
commanded the British troops in Boston. 


George Washington passed through this doorway when he was banqueted 
by Gen. Jeremiah Lee of Marblehead, owner of the mansion. 


Lafayette went through tlus door to dance with Gen. Abbot’s 
daughter. It was Oie doorway to the Assembly 
House in Salem. 


Colonial Patriots and the Coun¬ 
try’s Oppressors Both Passed 
Under These Porches 


Gov. William Dummer in 1712, when he was Lieutenant-Governor of Massa¬ 
chusetts vent through this door. It was the entrance to his summer 
■'home at Byfield, Mass. 


Dorothy Quincy went through this door when 
with Johrr*Hancock, Mme. Hancock and 
Samuel Adams she fled before 
the British advance on 
Lexington, April 
19. 1775 - 


Gen. John Stark used this house at Medford as his headquarters, and from an 
upper window Mollie Stark watched the battle of Bunker Hill. 

Photim by Mary H. North end. 


FAMOUS DOORWAYS 
LINKED WITH THE 
NATION’S HISTORY 


Col. Timothy Pickering, who held four Cabi¬ 
net offices under Washington, entered 
his Salem home by this door. The 
Pickering house was built in 1650. 
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NEW YORK STATE BUILDING. PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION. 
NOW THE BUFFALO HISTORICAL SOCIETY BUILDING. 


George Cary, Archil 


Whitney’s Statue "Aspiration" in foreground.) 


Green A Wick?, Architecti.^| 


scncram tc Canfield, Architect!. 


ourt House and Post Office 


It is perhaps not very clear why the 
designer should have seen fit to subdivide 
the second and third story windows by 
stone mullions into three parts and in 
such a way as to render the outer divi¬ 
sions practically useless for light-giving 
purposes, they being mere slits. This 
window treatment is a case in which the 
artistic fancy of the designer has result¬ 
ed in something concretely impractical; 
he probably felt that the first story being 
more important than the upper stories, 
should have larger windows, at the same 
time the central divisions (which are 
respectable windows) without the slits, 
he probably thought looked insufficient 
to properly light the interior of the build¬ 
ing, therefore his solution. If the colon¬ 
nade escapes the fault of monotony the 
decorative treatment of the openings is 
unable to interest us partly on account 
of its bare hardness, partly because 
it does not seem to go well with the Ionic 
columns. The objection to bareness 
might be extended to the upper mem¬ 
bers of the order ; the attic looks espe¬ 
cially bare over the end pavilions; 
though more ornate but scarcely more 
interesting is the interminable balustrade 
over the curtain wall. The inscription 
in the frieze under it cannot be called 
happy; it does not fill the space well, 
and might perhaps have been used to 
1 greater advantage in a modified form on 
kthe pavilions, which emphasize them¬ 
selves by their lack of architectural 
Adornment. A French architect would 
Mot have been satisfied to leave such an 
^linteresting silhouette or to employ 
^Bch a comonplace Ionic order. He 


I improving 
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Lore in the 
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Isoon as the 

I mark must 
I its Court 
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I do. Civic 
■pretentious, 
■rcliitectural. 
In point out 
licit he can 
e place used 
Is is the way 
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lety of very 
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II under the 
Taylor, the 
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WILLIAMSBURGH TRUST CO. 


BUILDING. 

Helmle. Huberly & Hudswcll. Archil. 


Ian example 
lire done un¬ 
ion. In this 
I double func- 
I Post Office, 
liderablc area 
ich offers the 
[xcrcising his 
mental build- 
Ithcha^Mfc 


pre appropriate than a flagpole to ac- 
[ntuate the end of his composition; he 
lould have placed some sort of a point 
I interest over or on the end piers or 
[mething on the axis of the pavilion; 
I would have varied his attic treatment 
| broken up the long lines of the cor- 
Ice with blocks or consoles or anything 
I avoid the Einerlei from which the 
lilding docs not entirely escape. 

■The excellent setting relieves this im- 


ALBRIGHT ART (iAl.LKRV, HI KFAl.O, N. V 


Grr£IL ^ Wicks, Architect 


'ERSIDE DRIVE, NEW YORK CITY 

JRK AKE MERELY SUGGESTIVE. 


iland, Lake Erie. By I. H. Frcedlandcr and A. D. Seymour, Jr. 
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TO THE STOCK EXCHANI 


ENTRANCE TO MANUFACTURES BUILDING. 
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THE GRANGE, CHAUTAUQUA, 


[MAIN PORTICO, ALBRIGHT 


ART GALLERY, BUFFALO, N. Y 


•'HfeDKE AND CENONEON STACP nr 

l * ’"“thka, JEKKELEV, 


California 


Lodge, busker hill monument, Charlestown, mass. 


The theater, ichlch ts 
_ 


solidly built of concrete 
unconnected parte, the audltorlui 


iPHlGENIA IN TAUIUS" OF EURIPIDES AS PRESENTED AT 
ows Miss MoCnrlhy kncdinR on the portable singe, at the left. At 
decorative groups, treads the geometric figures of the foi 


•<rih Art Gallery. 


By Courtesy oj Academy Notes 


THE ALBRIGHT ART GALLERY, BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
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bd and fifty feet (east 
st). The central fea- 
the east front repro- 
he east porch of the 
leum. North and 
Hrof this are wings, not 
ph, with exterior colon- 
M In these colonnades 
P*.; the loggie at the north 
puth ends there is a 
.of one hundred and 
larblc columns — each 
| olith. 

interior of the struc- 
no less impressive 
ic exterior. In the 
extending nearly 
the building, east 
it, is the Sculpture 
a lofty basilica fifty- 
by seventy feet in 
r ith sixteen columns 
ting the roof. Pilast- 
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CENTRAL CORRIDOR 
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^Gymnasium and Tribunes 
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3RK STOCK EXCHANGE. 




















































































































DESIGN FOR SEWARD PARK PAVILION, NEW YORK. 


BATTLE MONUMENT, WEST POINT. 




arches of tchite marble frame the blut 
ky, and the white jails of ships, and e 
)resided over by a marble goddess of S t 


Mediterranean, 


Jxiain^cnlramxJ.oJiK-bQii&cJs through % quadrangle, in wh ich the 


THE GARDEN FRONT OF THE HOUSj^ 




Gibbs House, £ 
, Polk, Ari 


THE COLONI. 




■W'arrm 


One of the few opportunities for architectural 
embellishment. 

TOWER OP THE ERCHANDISE BUILDING, 
Sears, Roebuck & Co.'s Buildings. 
Chicago, 111. 


FOUNTAIN i: 


parts. The churches on the 
island are all insignificant 
In size; even now it is diffi¬ 
cult to disentangle their 
spires from the mesh of 
factory chimneys and tall 
buildings, while the only 
one among them that bulks 
to the eye from the river at 
ell like an Old-World cathe¬ 
dral—the churchof thePaul- 
ists—is dangerously rivaled 
by the grain-elevators of the 
West Side; these have a 
basilica-like nobility of their 
own. Itwould seem that the 
commercial spirit must long 
dominate the civic expres¬ 
sion of New York; indeed, 
the character of its surface, 
and the unfortunate plan 
on which it is laid out, 
combine to make the erec¬ 
tion of a really large build¬ 
ing impossible. 

As we leave the harbor 
and enter the mouth of the 
great estuary which calls it¬ 
self a river (though it really 
has no right to the name, 
being, as it is for more than 


























































































































^■v'ATI/. or ST. BARTHOLO- 

w ^ 

I 


( hurch of St. Bartholomew in 
Avenue was built many years 
very unpretending fashion. 

,’car, however, the condi- 
;n radically changed by the 
t of this church of a screen- 
great doorways, with a great 
tc and delicate sculpture, and 
5 of doors of bronze; the whole 
d of Cornelius Vanderbilt the 
Hlied in 1899. In each door- 
Hium above the door, and the 
Higurcs carved upon the front 
He to be considered as closely 
Hie, if not in subject, with the 
Hicmselvcs; for in each case 

Hxv.— 26 


the bronze and the carved stone immediately 
above it have been the work of the same 
sculptor, who has in this way made a single 
composition out of the doorway proper. 
When the term “a single sculptor" is used, 
it must be extended in meaning to cover the 
case of the middle doorway,where Mr. Daniel 
C. French had associated with him Mr. 
Andrew O’Connor. The north doorway is 
the work of Mr. Herbert Adams, and the 
south doorway the work of Mr. Philip 
Martiny. These two end doorways arc 
finished by the sculpture of the archivolts, 
which are the work of the architects, McKim, 
Mead & White, so far as the preparation of 
full-sized drawings goes; the modelling be¬ 
ing then by Mr. Buehlcrand the carving by 
Messrs. B. A. & G. N. Williams, who were 
2 53 


VATsJ'D'ETSB.l l_T MVE.M072.1 AL_ EOORS, ST BARTHOLOMEWS 

OHLrre.O'R t'TE' vork errv 

PHILIP M/winMv sevn-PTOKi wwu.mcn) « ww. aschitkct* 


Valley, Long Islam!. C. /*. II. Hilbert, Archil-, I 


The Summer^iome of Murry Guggenheim, Esq.. Hollywood, New Jersey 
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NEW YORK HERALD, 


SUNDAY, 


F KENLON safeguv 
res NEW YORK'S 

Miles oF Water Fr 


PINING ROOM ADOUXKII IIY 


New Yorker, that carries six 
>r "guns.'' as the firemen call 
utlets tor twenty lines of hose 
II and a capacity for throwing 
of water per minute, to that 
Low. with two standpipes and 
eight lines of hose and Che’ 
ow 3.500 gallons per minute, 
its shemselves 


_ mere hulls 

to carry the heavy and Mtrl- 
g and forcing machinery that 
to the successful fighting of 
| he water front. The stand- 
row an effective stream into a 
lance of 400 feet, and \,UiO feet 
>f potency with the hose. The 
elr crews were formerly under 
of the engine company com- 
the various districts in which 
pled, but were organized Into 
battalion under Chief Kenlon 
' 905. a change that has greatly 
There are three 


THE FIRST STORY LOGGIA, “THE BREAKERS.” 

Residence of Cornelius Vanderbilt, Esq., Newport, R. I. — Richard M. Hunt, Architect 


kSE OF THE NATIONAL LIBRARY. 


Increased their efficiency. __ 

or more ttreboats now In course of con¬ 
struction that will be added to the fire 
fleet as soon as they are completed. The 
crews of the boats are all members of the' 
uniformed force wlth*the exception of the 
stokers and two or three of the engineers) 
and pilots, the average being about twenty! 
men to each boat 

The points loom which Chief Kenlon | 
most dreads an alarm of fire are along the I 
Hudson, from the Battery to Thirty-fourth 
street. Along this stretch of river lie most) 
of the great ocean steamships, and on the 
piers Is the most valuable freight that Is I 
brought across the water, while the dlfli-, 
culty of lighting a fire Is rendered the 
greater by the length of the piers and the | 
narrowness of the slips, the latter being | 
frequently crowded with lighters that fur¬ 
nish a means of communication for the 
flames. 

The next motft dangerous place for a 
fire Is along the Brooklyn water front 
from Atlantic avenue to Red Hook Point, 
where are great storehouses piled with 
cotton, hemp. Jute, rosin and similar in- 


THE PUBLIC READING-ROOM. 


ieet qualified tor 
e holds by four- 


he began his 


onss 

ishnvt 


The part-owners in a cooperative house way use the number o 
ject assigned them as best pleases them—may divide it into two 
or, as here, throw two floors into one large living-room 


THE INTERIOR OF THE TOMB. 


;rjor of Centra 1 


M. BCnaid 


The deep, rich color of 
a triptych above the 
mantel vitalises the Ja¬ 
cobean harmony of oak 
and stone 


.-H the end of the vestibule, a 
graceful arch of stone frames a vista 
of the oak-furnished hall beyond 


M ANTMI. 


THE GRAND STAIRCASE IIA1.L, OF CARRARA MARBLE 































































































IN THE PORCELAIN ROOM 
At the north end of the east gallery. It contains a line collei 


by Francis Benjamin JobnMi 


NORTH END OF DRAWING-ROOM IN MR. LLOYD WARRENS FIFTH AVENUE HOME 


the effect of a larger estate is given by a number of oak quiet and distant from neighbors to on 
and chestnut trees which grow near by. It seems very pergola, which projects from the hou< 


sitting under the 
upon one of the 


'holographs by Janie Turbos beats 
The open veranda, which welcomes instead of defies the 
weather, gives afeelingof intimacvwith the outdoor world not 
to be obtained from a roofed porch. That at the residence of 
Mr. George ll'arrington Curtis is made into avertable garden 


|THREE WAYS OF MEETING SUMMER WEATHER 


ON THREE ESTATES IN THE SOUTHAMPTON 


CIRCLE 


THE LONG ISLAND 


COLONY 




Mrs. !■:. Tiffany Dyer. 


and from 




THE DINING-ROOM 

Its walls are of rough plaster and woodwork of butternut. The mantel, of old Caen stone, comes from a sixteenth century chateau in Italy, and the sideboard, 

also Italian, is over a century old 


THE E 

The mantel 


NO. 1 EAST 75TH STREET-GALLERY 


NO. 1 EAST 75TH STREET—DINING ROOM. 


Jns. Gntnblc Rogers. Architect, of Hnlo & Rogers. 


THE CONSERVATORY BETWEEN 1 HE MUSIC-R 


Jas. Gamble Rogers. 




























































































































opyright by Marr 

'HE INTERIOR OF THE CASINO. THE CENTRAL PORTICO OF THE PERGOLA, IN MRS. BRANDEGEE'S ITALIAN CARDEN 

Pompeiian in color and ornamentation 


, 


Photographs by Floyd E. Baker 

MR. BREESE’S ITALIAN RENAISSANCE MUSIC-ROOM AT 'THE ORCHARDS" 

Showing the fine old Caen-stone mantel-piece from Italy; the Fifteenth Century tapestry which screens the organ loft-, the floor of polished teak-wood covered 


with a great rug o 


which rest huge lion and tiger skins; the Italian furniture of the Sixteenth Century; and, in the corners of the room, 
the high gilded columns which were once the support of the baldachino of a Roman cathedral 


in an instance in which the architect designed the furniture as well as the room itself 


THE BREAKERS—THE LIBRARY. 
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STAIRCASE LEADING FROM THE GARDEN TO THE TENNIS COU^TS- 


PERGOLA ON MARSTON PERRY PLACE 


The Lake from the Terrace 

The Summer Home of Murry Guggenheim, Esq., Hollywood, New Jersey 


July. Foxgloves passing and larkspurs at their best 


piants (Boltonia la.tisqua.ma.) 

oI velvety blue flower* 


h» r dy_J>ere n ni«lnoied 


June. Tufted pansies used for edging a walk 

Those *l ihe right, which *re passing, arc from seed sown in autumn, 
I over winter in coldframes to furniah a short but brilliant display in a 
left were grown from seed started indoors in February, and, though later. 


the plants being 
ipring. Those at 


A Simple Green Lattice Against a White Background to Support the Vines 


g suggestion of coolness that a water feature 


:hitecture 
in harebell below 


(wmimmmuM tmi 
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'ellow columbines 

ia practically the only yellow columbine, and 
In cultivation (often two Inches long) 


/1ERSON RESIDENCE ON EUTAW PLACE 
dconlaing many works of art collected by Mr. Emerson in Europe 


gate them at home 
























































THE FORMAL 


Its History and Place on 
Country Eftab 




Those American travel¬ 
ers who have been fortun¬ 
ate enough to visit Pom¬ 
peii and inspect the re¬ 
stored house of Veii have 
seen one of the best speci- 


good 
area 1 

ed antT more 
the house pn 


Looking Across the Pool to the Wall Fount'^ vjL**.-. 


■ ARDEN SEAT 


The Brick Paved Terrace and I lie S wimming- 


THE ITALIAN FOUNTAIN WHICH STAN DS IN THECENTER OF THE GARDEN 


1 nil i ruui> 

The Lofty Terrace Below the River Front is Upheld by a mgn orone wan, i lanusumciy uaiusuaueu 


lIU.MnM \V \I L WHICH I \( LOSES I HI FORECOURT OPPOSITE THE HOUSE AND ITS. ORNAMENTAL POP^ S .. 






































new dwellings on the estate, a pleasant little stucco house, 
from the porch of which the whole of this garden may be 
watched and studied. 

The striking characteristics of this great place are easily 
comprehended and summed up. Briefly, they are two, the 
surpassing natural beauties and the manifest care with which 

these natural ad¬ 
vantages are being 
utilized in the de¬ 
velopment of a 
great park. Na¬ 
ture needs here but 
to be assisted to ap- 
' 3/4 P ear at her best, 

L and the work being 

tfAb * done shows this is 

being accomplished 

the 

" est appreciation of 

can be 

"'■•l and with 


mas- 

ter! y command of 

end will give the 
t*utmost satisfaction. 

Already the work 

1 Court .1 the Top ol the Hill aS '? hav ' n0 SU R‘ 

gcstion of incom¬ 
pleteness, for one 

need have added nothing to this beautiful land to give it 
interest, since of that it has an abundance and to spare. 

Yet these splendid grounds call for exactly the sort of 
ornamentation that has been given them. The estate is of 
considerable size, not vast of course, but large enough to 
rank among the largest places on Long Island. Its surface 

is, therefore, of 
great variety, and 
that it is on Long 
Island is itself evi- 
I dencc that con- 
jfl& a i fas I tains much of nat- 

. ural beauty. 
hit&k r 'I he deve 1 o p- 

ment ol such an es- 
tatc < there fore, 
calls lor more or 


rty is so 
e called, 
ble is in 
s, in an- 
another 
ave each 


Drumthwacket ** — The Fountain 


'ing the grove which hides the garden from view until one reaches the pillared resting-place or gazebo. Noticel 
sMheinformaj_edging of the terrace, and the parrot, whose gorgeous colors vie with those of the fjoy'grs 

M , ®. Aik ~ 


tal Dalaces 


A Circular Pool with a Fountain, Shaded by Stately Trees, is a 
of Interest near the Conservatories 


A fountain on a terrace 


A vase fountain 


An old Italian fountain in an American garden 


s garden is not devoid of flowers 

:se anemone, the best ol all white perennial Mowers alter t h c rhlo'hasijone 


untain in tjie pine woods 


A VIEW OF ONE OF THE LONG GARDEN WALKS FROM THE PERGOLA 


The Peroola and It* Planlino 
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PERGOLA IN THE GARDEN OF J. 


MARCH T 


MUNN &Co„ P 


A HILL GARDEN. 

Grosvonor Atterbury, Architect. New York. 


PERGOLA OF PINK VERONA MARBLE AN. 




The gardens serve as the studio of the fourth 


A Lattice Archway Is a Feature of Miss Swift s Garden 


A PERGOLA THAT COMMANDS THE VIEW. YET IS I 
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THE PERGOLA ON GARDINER LANE PLACE. 
Manchester. Mass. Olmsted Bros., Landscape Arch’ts. 


The Fountain and the Approaches to the Pergola 




THE VIEW TOWARDS THE SOUND. WITH CENTER ISLAND IN THE FAR DISTANCE 


The Entrance to the Pergola 
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Charles A. Rkli, Architect. 


rH^K NEW LVCEl'M THEATRE, 14<y WEST 4 ^th STREET, NEW VORK. 


Herts tc Tallant, Archite 

















































































TS MARBLE! TERRACE AS SEEM FROM THE GARDENS 


The Terrace Overlooking the Garden 


CORNER OF THE NEW PUBLIC 


-IBRARV ON FIFTH AVENUE. FORTY-FIRST AND FORTY 
SECOND STREETS. 


Nouse. on east 35th street 


'ASHINGTON, D. C. 


Architect*. 


SAX .FRAXCISCO CHI 


rtin to Build Country 
m at Burlingame 


A FAMOUS NEWPORT PALACE. SELDOM OCCUPIED. AND NEVER 
A FORTNIGHT A SEASON. WHICH COST OVER TWO MILLION 


mm 


M. Host, Architect. 


for the beautiful residence which Walter S. Martin la to erect at 
lit. It will be In the form of a French pavilion, with loggia and 
our facades will present practically the aame appearance. The 
tslon will stand on the most prominent spot in the grounds, whlt^i 
Ti a magnificent valley, a serpentine driveway and rose gardens, 
t Mr. Martin will make to his propertv will he the Inylng out of (4ie 
respects to those surrounding the palaces of the Bourbon Kings of 
rt. as It is designated on the pltins of the architect, 
tame, sketches for him having been made by Wright & Polk for 
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PHl^OO,— POOR IX V|u 


mansion. 
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, Enriched Ceiling and Mantel Copied from the Antique 










DINING ROOM MANTELPIECE—RESIDENCE OF COL. JOHN JACOB ASTOR. 

6th Ave. and 65th St.. New York City. Carrfcrc & Hnstlngs, Architects. 
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Ithe estate of the 
t Reid, is one of 
I most beautiful 
(suburbs of New 
luated at White 
(comprises a tract 
I acres of rolling 
K thickly wooded 
■vely clear. The 
I two miles from 
Bains ; and as oue 
Bard, the first iu- 
i existence is the 
■1 huge wrought- 
Jjugh stone posts, 
le charming little 


now passing a stream at times wide 
enough to deserve the name of lake. 
This “wood-road,” as it is called, is one 
of the special points of interest at Ophir 
Farm, and a drive through it seems all 
too short, when one emerges suddenly 
into an open field with a full view of the 
mansion, whose gray walls and towers 
raise their crenelated coping above the 
surrounding trees and gardens. 

The house, which consists of a main 
portion three stories in height and a two- 
storv wing on either side, is in the style 
of a feudal castle, and is built entirely of 
gray granite. Mr. Reid takes a personal 
interest in developing all the natural 
resources of his estate, and the granite 
quarries from which all the material 


LIBRARY MANTELPIECE-RESIDENCE OF COL. JOHN JACOB ASTOR. 
i nd 05th St.. New York City. _ 


krriiri from the 
tenlied. Exquisite 
j almost priceless 


W about a mile and 
es, aud the road 
i been laid out pur- 
beauties of nature 
le extent. Almost 


IE RESIDENCE OF MRS. H. B. GILBERT. 

Kirby, Petit & Green, Architects. 


■■Hi 


1 of panels relieved by bright spots of color over 
liil ornateness of its period funtilurt 


•jail treatment 
background i 


RECEPTION ROOM—RESIDENCE OF COL. JOHN J, 
lew York City. 


:OB ASTOR. 

The late Richard M< 


Hunt, Architoi 


Astoria Hotel, Slfli Street and 5th 


ININGROOM. 


THE LITTLE THEATRE, 


iW YORK. 


Tltugny with 


HOFFMAN 
































































































































WHILE the INTERIOR .« laroelyco LONIAL in treatment, the din.no-room ,s of the LOUIS XV, PERIOD 


Photographs by Brown Bros. 


MRS. STUYVESANT FISH'S 


THE DINING-ROOM. WITH_HANG1NGS C 


MRS. C. B. ALEXANDER'S^. DRAWING-ROOM 


Photo by Baker of Alman & Co. 


THE RECEPTION-ROOM, WITH ANTIQUE MIRRORS AND WA LLS COV 


THE MUSIC ROOM 

A modem adap.a.ton of the French style, to conform to the period of the furniture and 


tapestries 


THE GRE/ 

With classical fluted colum 




THE FOYER AND ST A IRC. 


ST A MIC. 



















































































































fhe chief element of 


cost in paneling is in the labor, 
means expensive r—"— 1 ■ - 


This intricate 


millwork and costly fitting togcthe'/ 


A wood commode flanked b 
ranged against creati 
* bergere with 


„—- .aory and 

- - ; - - - balanced by a great 

dainty load of quaint pillows 



Marble Room, Floored with a Mosaic from the Torlonia Palace, in the Summer Home of 
Ambassador George von L. Meyer, Hamilton, Massachusetts 
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CIRCULAR MUSIC-ROOM 


the Mai n Staircase, 


taken from the Entrance Door. 


if in 


.RAM) STAIRWAY 


Much 


hall with its 
bluish-green 
mg with the P 

and the fresh 


Italian oper¬ 
and charac- 
eath. and urn 


i OF THE WALLS, AND THE GLITTERING CHANDELIERS 
COST HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS. 


of these furnishings, 
:omposition, is fully 


mantel carries a pleas n 
teristic design of fruit. : 


NO. 1 EAST 75TH STREET—RECEPTION ROOM. 


J hr r>nnihli> Rnix/trn. Architect nf lliiln & Rnpn 
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Gray walls and rose drapi 
furniture of the Louis A 
and therefore nid 


Pro-.'ided the furnishings are 
secure a really artistic effect 


The Dining-Room is Designed in a Severe Louis XVI. Style 


A ROOM WITH CLOSETS ON EVERY SI 
Designed by Miss De Wolfe 


lightly and charmingly paneled, offers perfect comfort 


The music room, lightly and charmingly paneled, offers perfect comfort m ine m 
and affords the wide spaces and long vistas that add to the charm of all that 


Because oj its size and the great rich tie 
marble with their inset paintings in gr 
for the regal furniture of the 


The Louis XVI Dining Room in White and Light French Gray 
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Quaint chimneys, half timbered 
effects and casement windows, make 
a charming old time picture. 


SOUTH GARDEN POOL 


walls, and the inside of this building is as well kept as the house at the opposite end of the I 
Court _ _ I 


ated on the shore 
of the harbor. Al¬ 
though equal in 
siae to most of the 
Newport show- 
places, it still pre- 
aerves a perfectly 
comfortable and 
livable atmosphere. 


entrance gates Mr. Hastings has given a freer 
to his fancy for color, using terra cotta with 


1 FRONT. WHERE BREEZES ALWAYS BLOW IN SUMMER 
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'ings and the shape of the garden are as in Madison’s time 


_Statuary^in tli c center of a pool surrounded bv 
, A Colonnade Extends al 


a Broad Settle. An Urn Carved with Fruits and Flowers Stands on the Inclosing Balustrade 


_On the Estate of L. S. Couch, Esq., Danvers, Massachusetts 


:n where art assists nature 


A double fountain in a pool of water lillies 


LV COURT OVERLOOKING A BROAD STRETCH OF B! \UTIFUL COUNTRY 


PLANNED BY 


TENNIS LAWN, TIC.BOl! 


COURT, 


THE GARDEN AT WOODLEIGH 
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Modeled on an Old English Garden, with Walls, Hedges, and a Sun-dial 


Pool and fountain shadowed by trees 
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med glass and 
a striking. 


ure of the house. At the dining room end is a Gothic screen. 


Dining-room. Guild of Handicraft Building. Gloucestershire. Restored Norman Chapel. 
C. R. Ashbee, M. R. A. Architect 


" tamm n,nx OMISED" 

Mortimer Weldon, Orrin Johnson. Laura Nelson Hall, and Frank Craven in “New York" at the Bijou Thealel 




E IS FILLED WITH INTERESTING TREASURES 

two very handsome old clocks 
































































































in the 

left, the library and drawing-room. 

The library has a low wood wainscot, with upper walls 
finished in plain gilt, thus presenting an effective background 
for the magnificent collection of paintings with which the 
room is hung. The mantel and chimney-breast are of Caen 
stone, designed with an elaborately carved upper panel. The 
fireplace lining is of red brick and the andirons are gilded 
bronze. All the beams and rafters of the ceiling are exposed, 
the latter being very closely set, and all have been decorated 
with small paintings by James Wall Finn, in the style of the 
Italian Renaissance. The work has been marvelously well 


•reaktast-room 


Iprnral 


The breakfast-room has a richly decorated plaster ce: 


done, since it has all the character of an antique ceiling. 
The window curtains are of red velvet with gilt trimmings, 
but the color of the room is actually determined by the furni¬ 
ture, the coverings of which arc of deep blue velvet or blue 
and gold. The lamp shades, of deep red, give also a dis¬ 
tinctive note to the room. The rug has a black ground, with 
figures of red, green and tones of yellow. 

Directly opposite is the drawing-room. Its walls are com¬ 
pletely lined with velvet brocade in white and gold, and are 
unrelieved with architectural features save for the monu¬ 
mental frame of carved wood, painted white, of the entrance- 
door, and the mantel of carved white marble that faces it at 
the other side of the room. The window curtains are of the 
same material, and the furniture is of the English type, lined 
with red and white velvet, with gilded frames. The ceiling 


cases 
of Oi 


MUSIC ROOM, STUDIO, 


THE END OF THE DINING-ROOM 

oik lo the ceiling and hung entirely with upcatnca 


Panelled in 

• • *~aiiiuiiua rcuwwm. n to, 
Crocker’s early home, sinrp t-b< 


finish*—- fe . 

a memorial to Mr. 
surfacing of the 
designed in grea j 
riched with carv j 
pilasters make w I 
a monumentally u 
encased in polish L 
of Charles Croc F 
extremely beauti 


THE LIBRARY 

nnd I.e Prince, antique tnpestries and clocks, and par ts of the camp equipage o fynj^lconl^ 


The dining-room is paneledjmd_cgib 


The Picture Gallery. 


THE DOUBLE LIBRARY, 


I ! "JSiSfe 
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The most is made of the small dining-room by paper¬ 
ing it in gray and furnishing it rather austerely with 
rare pieces of original Adams 


built-in china closet 
r niturc imparl a gra¬ 
ft to this dining room 
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panile acclaim it, that is, as an exterior; for the 
'rench interior, it may influence by dint of the 


KLONDIKE COLD FltL. 


iml dp l 


JLATION OF THE WINTER S PAY DIRT^ 


October first, and by October twentieth 
ice has formed over all the rivers. 

The present routes to the Klondike 
all begin at Seattle. The fare from 
New York to Seattle is about seventy 
dollars, and the trip takes four and 
one-half days. From Seattle there are 
two general routes to the Klondike. 
One is by way of the Yukon at St. 
Michael’s, and thence up the river by 
boats to Dawson City. The other 
routes are by way of Juneau. From 
Juneau there are two routes. The 
better known is by way of the Chilkoot 
Pass and thence by a long succession 
of portages and waterways to the 
Klondike. On this route every pound 
of luggage must be carried through 
the pass and at the portages either by 
the traveller himself or on the backs 
of Indians or mules. Another route, 
called the Dalton trail, passes through 
the Chilkat Pass and over a prairie 
route either entirely by land to Fort 
Selkirk or to where the Pelly River 
joins the Yukon, and thence by water. 
On this route horses can be used. 
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ated, 

ST. MARY THE VIRGIN (ISOf.). in to 

N. Lc IIrun & Sons, Architects, ’each 

--] Dawson uity uetore me winter closes 

d in. The Alaska winter is a weary drag. 

There are seven months of intense cold, 
varied by furious snowstorms, beginning 
oftentimes as early as the latter part 
of September and recurring until May. 
Ordinarily snow falls in earnest about 


al ok saint peter and saint PAUL, 
IIIIA.—Ernest Flagg, Architect. 


FACADE—THE RESIDENCE* OF MRS. H. B. GILBERT. 

Architects. 


Klrh.v^Jjftlt & Gi 


Slip* 
WmmMm H 
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The water garden below the mansion 


DETAIL — ST. MARY THE VIRGIN. 


iNOLIA FLOWER. 




ESQ., BILTMORE, N. C.—Richaiid M. Hunt, Architect. 


; * 1 


East side of Biltmorc mansion, with stable to right, bowling green to 
left, and a glimpse of French Broad valley and Pisgah mountain beyond 


Detail -of one of the Biltmorc facades 
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“APPLEGARTH.” 
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Residence of Chas. W. Wetmore, Esq., Center Island, 

Oyster Bay, L. I. 

T HE house is very prettilv situated on Center Island in an old 
orchard on the side of a high hill pitching toward what is 
known as the West Harbor of Oyster Bay and stands about two 
hundred feet from the water; lienee the name of “Applegarth.” 

The design is Tudor carried out in stucco and half timber work. 

All the walls are carried up to the second floor level in brick with 
the exterior faces covered with stucco and the mouldings and orna¬ 
ments done in the same material. Above the second floor level the 
building is frame, the exterior walls being done in stucco and half 
timber work. The house is divided into two parts, the main house 
and the kitchen and servants’ wing. The kitchen yard is sur¬ 
rounded by a high brick and stucco wall having large gates for the 
admission of wagons. This wall also serves to subordinate and hide 
to some degress the kitchen wing. The gables of the exterior are 
ornamented with carved barge boards, carved brackets, and carved 
finials. The porch has a moulded and groined ceiling with foliated 
bosses, etc., and ornamental mouldings and spandrils. 

The plan of the house, especially the first floor, is simple, gives 
the impression of spaciousness and has a general tone of quiet dig¬ 
nity and warmth. The entrance faces the road, which is about sev¬ 
enty-five feet from the house, and the dining-room, library and tea¬ 
room, and the rooms over them, face the southwest and overlook 
the Bay. The house is entered through a pointed Tudor doorway 
executed in limestone. The hall is square and opens to the left into 
the drawing-room, to the right into the kitchen wing, and on the 
side opposite to the entrance, it opens into the dining-room. To 
the right of the drawing-room are the library and tea-room. The 
floors of the drawing-room, library and tea-room are at a lower • 
level than the floors of the hall and dining-room, thus giving greater ■ v 
height of ceiling. 

The main hall is finished with wood ceiling paneled with heavy 
moulded beams and the walls are treated with pilasters and orna¬ 
mental plaster tracery, arches and frieze. The stairway is finished 
with carved balusters and newels. The finishing wood of this room is 
birch. The walls and ceiling of drawing-room are finished in oak- 
paneling with beams and pilasters and stained with a water stain. 

The mantel is of limestone and extends to the ceiling and is most 
elaborately carved with pilasters, panels—which contain crests— 
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THE PLAZA IN THE CITY 

For beauty and dignity San Diego can hold her own with many a larger town that lie* to the north 
and east of her 


DME ECONOMY BUILDING 

devoted to the newest devices and 


•n, <• n . ... THE SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY BUILDING 

.ego exposition ,s not primarily a show, it tells a story—the story of the great industries of the Slate, whether agricultural 
m every process of growth or construction I* — 1 • • • 


prominent i 


cultural 


ural project in its highest s 


ir manufacturing, here to be demonstrated 


history of the Stale 




THE HORTICULTURAL BUILDING 

In the foreground are the botanical gardens. The building is of special interest, in that an open¬ 
work roof has been substituted for the usual glass construction 


VISTA IN THE GROUNDS OF THE SAN DIEGO EXPOSITION 

,e building,, secured by follow,ng one style of architecture throughout-.he classical Spanish-and by utilizing one material in their construction-reinforced concrete. The soft 
clicvcd by brilliant touches of tile and mosaic. crcnlc a permanency andchan^whichjsjisunMylacki^ina^ar^ilcclural group of this character_ 


A COURTYARD WITH ITS TOWER 

It is indeed fortunate that these exquisite lowered and cloistered 
walls are not to vanish with the close of the exposition 
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S of rooms hav- 
of leaded glass 


Projecting bays all' 


DECEMBER no xn 


This charming Italian villa with two actes of land direcl 
'Tokeneke Park, Darien, Conn., is now on the market and 
time by appointment. The house is constructed o brick and 
of the place is the Italian garden and pool. For further part 
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e Thousand Dollars. Brick and Cement Plaster with Half-timbered Work. The nest oi tne uu 
ss Block has been Given Unity, Variety, and Charm, a Scheme Worthy of Imitation Throughout 


RFA!OD£L9K»* ur _ 

- whmtok ill 


■_- 

Best of the Old Construction is Retained, thereby Reducing t 
ion Throughout the Country. (See Text on Preceding Page) 


OF FRONT* STREET 
• n 1 


Retained, thereby Reducing the Expense s 
t on Preceding Page) 


Adding to the Practical Value of the Plan. 


III!-. I-ATE CECIT. RHODES’S BEAUTIFUL HOME Il’7| 
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7hr water gale entrance to “ Marycel ,” Mr. Deering’s American 
castle in Spain begins in the water-lapped rock and r 
sheer hundred feet oj f — J ‘ gj * ” J 
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ENTRANCE CATEWAY TO ALDEN. THE COUNTRY ESTATE OF MR. NICHOLAS F. PALMER AT PORT CHESTER. NEW YORK 
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r.R\M> I'AI.MS DF.S CHAMPS 


rut- - n-RIAN EXH1H1TION 


mple of the architectural possibilities in a large room that opens up through the second story to the 
roof. Another stairway balances the one here visible 


The large center work-table with a 


-absorbent top is coming 


to be an important feature 


THE NEW BILLIARD-ROOM IN CA LIFORNIA REDWOOD 


►he mural painter’s studio. This is the largest and loftiest of the three studios, and extends up into the new roof. The other 


per floor, facial 


two studios are on the 


Flemish tapestriesl 
have been ruthlessly 
cut to fill wall - 
spaces and cover the 
chairs. The table 
glitters with t It e 
gorgeous sendee oi 


Where beauty has not been confined to the front of the house, 
untensil hook-rack is worth copying 


A rival of the kitchen closet shelf, 
in keeping with pure food laws 


a pivoted flour barrel 
ler the dresser shelf 


A modern kitchen with all the luxuries—tile floor and side-walls, 
open plumbing and a built-in range 
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Photographs by Harry Coutant 

IN THE ENTRANCE HALL 
For the Chinese panels ol the 


ALSO ARE THIS BEAUTIFUL COROMANDEL SCREEN AND SOME OLD CHINESE PORCELAINS 
hall Mrs. Landers has designed a trame in which she has employed a C hinese motil ol t he mi^orjhown above 
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SEVENTEENTH CENTURY TAPESTRIES AND JAPANESE CURIOS 
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rican Homes and Gardens 
Garden Competition 

FIRST GARDEN PRIZE OF 
E HUNDRED DOLLARS 
Won by Charles J. Pilling, Esq. 

Lansdowne, Pennsylvania 



garden eight years ago was neglected and not used. The a 
natural advantages at that time were three large trees and I 
a spring of clear water that came out of the ground and im- I 
mediately went back and ran away under the ground; the! 
surrounding country is a beautiful valley. From these con- 1 
ditions evolved the garden shown in the accompanying pho- 1 
tographs. 

It is essentially a rough natural garden, with hundreds® 
of azaleas, ferns, evergreen trees and dwarf maples growing® 
between and covering the moss-covered rocks. While this I 
back portion of the garden covers only about one-half an I 
acre, its perfect proportions make it seem very much larger. I 

The rock construction was done a little each year, as I 
most of the planting, covering a period of six or seven years, I 
but most of the work was done in the spring and some of it I 



_Afavoritc type of stone bridge 


V*t " j- ■ ‘ * v 

latched the gate in the north. My lences were made of bamboo fishing poles tied with rough hemp rope" 


H’-wom wood from an old junk, 
se exhibit at St. Louis 


A room, lantern and bridge 
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Detail Stoae—-Broaze Catc. 

Bay / ‘ 7 7 T -« STRrp.T 


RESIDENCE, HON. W. A. CLARK, 


ST. AND FIKTH AVE., NEW YORK. 


Lord, Hewlett Sc Hull and K. M. Mi 


sociated Architc 
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BRONZE ENTRANCE DOORS. COLT M< 
IJcnjamin YYbfar 


_ v YORK RESIDENCE DESIGNED BY TUB LATE 

RICHARD M. HUNT —THESE WERE CAST IN A SINGLE PIECE. 
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Williams, Inc. 
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•WORK IS THE ORIGINAL WORK OF THE ARCHITECTS 


iRler, palm ilcuch, I ; 


iEORGE VANDERBILT 
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.7 us Irian, Modern 







































































































































































































DETAIL OF ENTRANCE, RESIDENCE, ANDREW CARNEGIE, 
Babb, Cook & Willard, Am liiln.1-. W-.m/ . I’li.'j.c_ ! 




Heins & La Fargc, Architects. 


ORNAMENTAL IRON SCREEN, BELMONT CHAPEL 


THE VAN WICKLE MEMORIAL GATES, BROWN UNIVERSITY, PROVIDENCE, 


lfuriated bull pur- 
i hapless silhouette 
nan around the top 


DOOR GRILLES, MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


A bird flies straight 
in the eye of the 
udnd above a certain 
shooting club, and 
from the tip of his 
nose to the tip of 
his tail a pointer 
points appropriately 
in the rear 


ENTRANCE TO THE XU 


SECOND STORY. U. S. CUSTOM HOUSE 
CllHH OHI'»rl A M’hllPCt 


RONZE DOORS, MAIN HALL, 


Wrought Bronze and Brass Entrance Doors: The Gorham 


BRONZE GRILLE, EXECUTED FOR CLAUS SPRECKLES, SAN FRANC 


TE—COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


MARES MEMORIAL 


A weathercock whose an¬ 
cestors have had an eye 
to windward ever since 
the seventeenth century 


was an art where 
vane makers ex 
cvcry-tlay utility 
fashioned by thoj 
and interest, anc* 
present day have 
which made the 
tractive, and enc 


(Ironzc Entrance Doors, 


noKKuit. .. 

Cari cm lln-tinn-. Architect* 


IRON ENTRANCE DOORS, RESIDENCE OF ARCHER HUN 


by Waters, Nichols & Ci 


Chaufjeurlcss, guided by the Hand of Providence, 
a ghostly car tours the atmosphere above a garage 


llarlow. 
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An Arched Gateway 


Triple Gate 


note: The garden's contribution to the individual's welfare is acknowl- 
i. happiness. the joy of creating something beautiful—these are but a 
lifts with xehich the garden rewards its devotees. But the community 
wood fences that havo a llttlo moro attractiveness tha’’ r where there is a concerted effort in horticulture. The garden club 

•or in neighborhood betterment. Here is a true story of the work of 
club and its accomplishments. What the members actually did should 
e» fo all who love gardens and a guide to the ways and means of im- 
■ rtlr and villa ges. _ 
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Washington's 

Life 


PICTURED 
IN MEMORIAL 
WINDOW 


Cartoons from which 
designs in leaded glass 
were made for the 
Washington Memorial 
Chapel at Valley Forge 

Zantzinger, Borie 
and Medary 
Architects 


At one end of the chapel 
is the George Washing¬ 
ton memorial window, car¬ 
toons for part of which 
are reproduced. At the 
other end, over the altar, 
is the Martha Washing¬ 
ton window. Other me¬ 
morial windows are at 
the sides of the chapel. 
The windows were de¬ 
signed and executed by 
the D'Ascenzo Studios 
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FOR FEBRUARY 1932 



Young Surveyor . . . Virginia Colonel . . .General of the Continental Army 
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3U) n- were simply human. They were capable of 
e em- fatigue or ardor, of cowardice or couratre 
ed by of grumbling or cheerfulness, very mucli 
as white soldiers would have been in their 
psfor place. If it is necessary to scrutinize more 
,ified, minutely, it is possible to say that they were 
aisite more enthusiastic under excitement and 
most more easily depressed; more affectionate 
•haps if judiciously treated, and more sullen and 
5epa- dogged if discouraged; more gregarious,and 
sher- less prone to individual initiative—and so 
, not on with many other minor differences. Yet 
but even these generalizations would be met by 
tless so many scattered exceptions as to be of 
t of subordinate value. Every regimental or even 
•ust- brigade commander comes to know after a 
oes. while who are the men in his command who 
>ast covet danger, who are the men who simply 
and face it when it is inevitable, and who are the 
ived men who need watching lest they actually 
h it flinch; and all this is equally true, whether 
but they be white or black. « Two o’clock in the 
morning courage,.) in Napoleon’s phrase, is a 
i by thing that belongs to the minority in every 
., race; and it is prob- 

ably no more abun- 
dant, and yet no 
rarer, among black 
soldiers than among 

Two peculiar traits 
"* t *"‘ troops 

- " ro "' out of u,t * ir 

slL ; 4 tornu-r state of ser- 

»m v v itude. When serv- 

' ■ IV&VRaBV ing on theirown soil, 

■ m. ‘ ' '• «A. ur oil a soil and 

under conditions re- 
Vt sembling their own, 

they had the great 


“SUNSET.” FROM THE 
PAINTING BY CARL MARR 


W. Falrb 


Charle. ... -- 

fPrra.l. S. n. 

Nelson W. Aldrich. 
J. Frank Alice Del 
\V U. A11 loon. Ohio 
Ixort Ankeny. Mo 
Russell A. Aljrer. O' 
A O. Bacon. G>. 

J W. Bliley, Ills*. 
J II. nail. Del 
Frank F. Flint, Ind 
J B. Frasier. Ttann 

J. H. Berry. Ala. 

t J. BererldlT*. Ot 
j a S. Blackburn. 
H. F,. Ilurnbam. N. 
J r Burrows. Pa. 

K. W. Carmack TV 
T. H. Carter. Ohio 
M. B. Clapp. Md. 
C. D. Clark. N. Y. 
W. A. Clark. Pa. 


ACCEPTED DESIGN. 


was found to b 
I land, which; has 
Its best trained i 


. . . wiicuiei 

•lack eyes or with blue eyes made 
soldiers. Perhaps the best thing 
ten about the freed slaves during 
as the answer given by General 
er receiving a long series of ques- 
t them from some benevolent com- 
e bade his secretary draw a pen 


H. J. DRAPER 


MR. BRUNO L. ZIMM, SCULPTOR 4L 


iXPOSITI 


“THE SPHINX” SEPULCHRAL 
MONUMENT. BY L. BISTOLFI 
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ERIC PAPE SCU ART STUDENTS LEAGUE 
RED CHALK LIFE DRA\ 

SILVER MEDAL AND SCHOLARSHIP 


PAINTING BY JOHN F. CARLSON, FRANK VINCENT DCMOND’s LIFE CLASS I 


TIME SKETCHES BY GILBERT ROGERS (LIVERPOOL, MOUNT STREET) 




*4 


(See Liverpool Studio- Talk) 


I Copyright, /goo, by I I'm. J. Baer 

“ DAPHNE.” MINIATURE PAINTING BY WILLIAM J. 1IAER 






A few words may now be said about the 
technique. The canvas was well grounded with 
silver-white (blanc d’argent), and the medium used 
for the painting was paraffin wax dissolved in spirits 
of turpentine and spike oil. The modelling was 
obtained not by light and shade, but by colour, 
a dual illumination being adopted; and note, 
too, that Mr. Draper made skilful use of that 
processrf^L^s_j^^itlit^||j|i|| 


"winch were 
influences of 
last, after nj 
1 )raper saw 
decided that 
should bean 
red, cold gre; 

The illustr 
these notes 
to form a ju: 
of Mr. Drapi 
no doubt tt 
widely appr 
great advant 
he has doi 
There was a time when Mr. 
that character which is soo 
tinent in any good school 
a certain preltiness of as 
structural vigour, firmness 
that the artist had sti 
Schools and had acqi 
of English figure dri 


“HOW SIR LAUNCELOT FOUGHT AND SLEW THE DRAGON” 
PANEL BY LAWRIE AND ATKINS 


paration for a more prolonged visit later on. 
Then he came back to Rome and, after a week’s 
rest, started to walk through Central Italy to 
Venice, sketching as he went, and visiting on his 
way Orvieto, Perugia, Assisi, Ancona, Loreto, 
Ravenna, and Bologna. When finally he arrived 
at Venice he settled down for a steady five or six 


"EVE." FROM AN UNFINISHED 
PAINTING BY T. MILLIE DOW 


mniLni' A W ING I-UK 


weeks’ work, making notes of all sorts of quaint 
architectural bits, and of the effects of colour and 
picturesque grouping with which that city abounds. 

By this time he had begun to weary of the 
warmth of the Italian summer, and to crave fora 
change to a climate less enervating and exhausting. 
So he turned his steps towards Switzerland, passing 
in succession through 
Padua, Vicenza, and 
Milan, but spending a 
day only in each town. 
In Switzerland his longest 
stay was made at Weggis, 
in the St. Gothard Valley 
where he found ample 
material for the most fas- I 
cinating study, and was 
able to do a large amount 
of out-of-door painting. I 
The next place he saw I 
was Florence, whence, I 
after a delay of some | 
weeks, he proceeded once n 
more to Rome, and on to f 
Capri to confirm the ini- I 
pressions which the island I 
had made upon him dur- I 
ing his first flying visit. I 
So satisfying, indeed, to I 
his artistic instincts did I 
he find the place that he I 
settled down for a steady I 


STUDIES FOR " W HITH ER. 
BY BY AM SIIA^ 





































































From a drawing by E. M. Lilien 


THE LAND OF ILLUSION 


AN INVOCATION 


BY CILBERT BAYES 


Fauns," by Frani von Stuck. 


slept under the blue 


dazzling brilliance. At the age of sixty he 
was unknown outside a narrow group of 
enthusiasts. By seventy the magic of his 
brush had made converts from the Alps 
to the North Sea and from Vienna to 
1 arts. Attaining maturity when the quaint 
imaginings of Moritz von Schwind were all 
that remained of pure romance, Bocklin 
left German art incomparably richer than 
he found it. While certain early canvases, 
such as “ Pan Among the Reeds” and “The 


v reads more pict- 
f Arnold Bocklin. 
[' over Germany and 
[ty and inspiration, 
necessities of exist- 
rns in Basle, Ham- 
IZiirich, Rome, and 
bmid peace and the 
pnplishment, at his 
piesolc. Recogni- 
|c until after years 
I upon him with 


HmKKW JACKSON IN 1838. AGB 71. TIIHKK VIIISVS OF A BUST MODItt.KD BY J. T. MART. 

It Frankfort, Kentucky. Joel Tanner Hart was born In Clark County, Kentucky, In 1810, and died in Florence, Italy, March 3, 1877. He 
l-cutter, and finally as a sculptor of rare realistic power in his portrait busts and of delicate refinement in his Ideal creations. Apart 
I'crsily, Hart seems to have had but Uttlc education or art instruction until he went to Florence in 1849. But he had ingenuity, and 
[he outline of a head from life. He also constructed poems, which he esteemed as superior to his sculpture, proving anew that " no man 
c with a Cupid, which he called first "Venus" and later " Purity," but which is now dubbed “The Triumph of Chastity," is quite as well 
s Orcck_Slavr. 11 was presented to his native Slate by " the Women of the Blue Grass," and is in the corridor of 1I15 court-house at Lev- 


iure. of Victory- by Evtlyrv £> Lon^imnp 


STUDY FOR 


GOLDEN FLEECE 
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THE SPIRIT OF ANCIENT GREECE RECREATED BY TH 


AY MODEL FOR A MONUMENT 
HASLEMERE CHURCH. BY 
PEPYS COCKERELL 


TTY A. U/SOORTT 


two-pi. 


IIV ARTHUR KA 
/ mold) 


Studio- Tali') 




> BY PROFESS 

Swedish Art at the St. Leuis l 


THE MUSER 
(See article * 


COQUETRY.* by 1>. Tixi*t 


FIGURE FOR SOLDIERS’ MONUMENT 
OCDENSBURG, N. Y. _ 


-HI* PANEL OF A PORTIERE 


BY A. HR ANTI NOII AM SIMPSON I 


- M WB 


T" - ^ 


“TWO HU: 

HAN BEINGS” 

(See Copenhagen Studio-Talk) 
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ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 
MEDALLION. BY A. SAINT-GAUDENS 


~ I'.invan 

Fiftieth New York Volunteers 


A DEEP SEA IDYLL. 


SOLDIERS’ MONUMENT 


BP.I! IGL.TM;; Tr\ux /!JTO. TrDP. BUHH 


BV G. FRAMPTON, A.K. 


(See Prague Studio-Talk) 


MEMORIAL PANEL BY 
GEORGE FRAMPTON, 1 


STUDIBS FOR A CEILING DECORATION 


BY ROBERT BLUM 


SFANDRIL—“THE INDUSTRIES OF GLASGOW 

AT THE COURT OF MERCURY” BY G. FRAMPTON, A.R.A. 
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•SCALE •• ONE HALF 
INCH EOVAL5 ONE 
FOOT 


ONE HALF ELEVATION 
OF DOORWAY" 


SECTION THRO 
HEAD 


MAIN 

CORNICE 

AND 

BALV5TRADE 


DETAIL Ol 
IRON sVORK. 


one '"half e i j: Ation of 


DOORWAY 


l-VATION 

ir«=T 


PLAN 


•lAST-'RrrvKd •CL>jtkal-^aiu’ 


say- Office: ■ 

N.Y.C- 

Architects • 100 William - St -N YC, 


VESTRY 


ARGH ITECTVRAL RECORD 
DETAI L PLATE N°2S 


•ST JOHNS CHAPEL 


MEASVRED AND DRAWN 
BY F L-FINLAYSON 


pmik/*a*A*!itxnAGt 

v/tOWHG* AOV1U * ifftOD ‘a*CO^/TLVCtlOT' 


•tUCCi4:il7D 


• riTt-lutia-J 




SCALE: ONE 
SIXTEENTH OF 
ONE INCH EQVAL5 
ONE FOOT 


oration manifested no such enthusiasm 
either did they display any undue haste 
n deciding upon the fate of the budd- 
ne But now, after much delay, comes 
he announcement that the Corporation, 
while it will not promise to preserve t ;<r 

Jhapel under its own- 

willing to sell it to 


dscTc prele-e the 
ownership, may be 
„ unnE lu .~ those who are in¬ 

terested in its preservation. A touching 
example this, of the Corporation s love 
for this fine old building that its prede¬ 
cessors erected with such care more than 
a hundred years ago. 

In 1830 Alexander Jackson Davis, an 
(architect who is remembered by local his¬ 
torians of New York because of the many 
drawings that he made of historic build¬ 
ings that have since been torn down, but 
who is chiefly known to architects who 
are curious in such matters, for the many, 

I monstrosities, in the way of frame and 
lath-and-plaster reproductions of Creek 
architecture adopted and abridged for 
domestic use in small villages and on 
farms, made for the New York M no . 
which was then printing a series of arti- 


NO ENTASIS ON CORNEL HLA/TEE/ 

PAVT.Ml.NT OF PORTICO OF BROWN- 
JTONC FLAGGING 
COVMIV HAVE. ENTASIS OF. S* 
FRONT PORTICO /TEP/ 7,IR - 


Exterior Details 


EXTERIOR DETAIL, THE LITTLE THEATRE, 240 W. 44TH ST., NEW YORK. Harry Creighlon Ingalltand F. Burrall Hoffman, Jr., Ajm>. Architects. 


MEASVRED AND DEAWN BY 
F L- F1NLAY50H 


SECTION THROUGH NAVE AND CHANCEL, ST. 
JOHN'S CHAPEL. VAR1CK STREET, NEW YORK 
CITY. PORTION OK A COMPLETE A ft'AS.. 
UR ED DRAWING ^BY F. L 


-ST JOHN'S CHAPEL. VARICK STREET. NEW YORK 

__,i„ measured drawing by F T ~ 


SIDE ELEVATION- 


)OOR Ol THF JIG y>ER HOUSE 
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MOULDINC 


S CALE- 
FULL 312£ 


THE 





DINING ROOM BEDROOM MANTEL LIVING ROOM 

I MANTEL MANTEL 



y 2 PLAN - O F- SHELF- 0 F-DINING - R’M • MANTEL 
LOOKING-UP - LIVING tt’M MANTEL SIMILAR 


MANTEL" DETAILS - 1 N THE - HOP PER • HOUSE 


HACKENSACK N.J. 


Scale : \]f z =l’-o" 

THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 

MEASURXD 6 DRAWN 

EA 

DETAIL PLATE NO. 30. 

JOHN T. BOYJD JR.. 




M*lf INTtWON IlCVATIOH 


IAIF tXttUOLILtVATIoV 


DETAIL OF EAST AND WEST WINDOWS. 
CALIFORNIA STATE BUILDING. CRAM. 
GOODHUE & FERGUSON. ARCHITECTS. 


I'l.ANS. COUNTRY HOUSK. H. S. PICKANDS. EUCLID, OHIO. Meade & Garfield, Architects. (See I'latc L.\l. | 




















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































various stages 




of the 
nown it to fail that 
tpensive in the end. 
rontractors make a 
pw in order to get 
an excessive price 
id technicality, or 
>e design and plans 


7 _D .3 




I WALLS 




rob the owner by 
labor that he has 


(he work that the 
nd it is his duty 
to his plans and 
ins say that if 
house during the 
iish the coal and 


e proper attendance to run it. 
, the house is enclosed — that 


DETAILS OF CHICKERING HALL, BOSTON. MASS 

Pearody & Stearns, Architects. 


which it burns up 


the contractor the 

Before plastering, 


jus bond 


E665T N/Y Cl 


WJAIDOW ■ FJ2AMES 
OTAIE ba ** 

COAI5TKVCriON • 


Weight 3 ax . 


Caslng 


Glass 

3ASH- 




- 


■-Stool 


LOVGH STAHL 
CAE.eiAGE5^- 


rjo-ii 


is, the doors and 
cloth to keep in t 
plaster, and to kee| 
ing apparatus has 
cellar and the contra^ 

After the heat L 
practice to disconif 
begins to dry and'T 
merely permit a furl 
which results in 
This heating process 
the contractor may p 
benefactor, at the owr 
to heat outdoors as wel 
ing neglected to order 
the heat. Under these circutffsf^ 
wasting a large amount of heat and coal, tn^^_ 
are likely to freeze in exposed positions he^RiO 
the temperature of the house cannot be kept 
above a freezing point throughout. This bidder 
possibly was Sj.ooo lower than anyone else, and 
the architect is now having a fight on his hands 
to keep that S3,0OO, and perhaps three thousand 
more, out of the contractor’s pocket. The con¬ 
tractor finally wakes up after some of his work 
has been damaged by the bursting of the pipes, 
and gets after the man who is making the sash. 
Meanwhile, his carelessness has cost him con¬ 
siderable, because he is held responsible for all 
the damage that has been done. 1 he result is that 
the architect has the fight; the contractor the loss; 
the owner the worry, annoyance and delay. It 
sours him on the whole proceeding and makes 
him wish that he had accepted anything but the 
lowest bidder. 1 his contractor’s work consists 
of nothing more than getting the job, putting a 
cheap foreman in charge of a poor gang to do the 
work. I hat is the condition existing to-day 
among irresponsible contractors In all ritvi 
work, a bid must have accompanying it a substan-l 
tial certified check, which in the case of the suc-l 
cessful bidder is released upon furnishing a morel 
substantial bond for the faithful execution of thtl 
work. I his is forfeitable upon failure to comply! 
with the plans and specifications. It is a suc-l 
cessful and silent cIud that acts automatically I 
I have found it to work perfectly on residentia I 
work; but to the owner, it looks like an unnec- I 
essary expense rhat he eventually pays for, and I 
after a talk with one or two affable contractors I 
— all contractors are affable until 
the contract is signed (and some 
afterward)— the owner orders thtl 
clause stricken from the specifications! 
removing in many cases the lasq 
obstacle for a successful robbery. 


DOUBLE PLANK SIDES 
FOR TERRACE STEPS 


W E could not afford stone steL 
on the terrace in front of of| 


house, so had them made ofl 
wood. They were made inutile usual I 
way, the step planks letting into the 
sides. But these sides, being next to 
the wet earth, soon decayed, and we 
were obliged to replace them. This 
time 1 had two side pieces made for 
each side. They were separated from 
each other about six inches by means 
of a board about eight inches wide 
nailed on top, leaving an air space, 
and preventing the board into which 
the step planks were fastened from 
decaying. It will be an easy matter to 
renew the outer sides without much 
cost, but we found it very expensive! 
to renew the sides on the oid-styleS 
stepson account of the labor involve* 
in fastening in the step planks. 

Charles K. Farrington. ■ 


FRONT ELEVATION, ARMORY. 

CADET QUARTERS BUILDING. U. S. NAVAL ACADEMY, ANNAPOLIS, MD 

Ernest Flagg, Architect. 























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































PLAJ 1 


•PUDLICrf 

■roR.--THE^ 

-23zti. 334- 


aeirnos ,. a comes. Asrmzcrs, 


/. ^ iilrmu 

»- •* • ' 


,’ASHINGTON, d. 


memorial continental mall 


l*LANS, 


VI ' •• . 


rLovi':, : 


.ermorc, Associate Architects. 
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CONTINENTAL HALL, WASHINGTON, D. C. See Plans, page 140. 


COMPETITIVE DESIGN (ONE OF THE FINAL THREE), D. A. R. MEMORIAL 

Paul Raymond Siegel and Charles Floyd Livermore, Associate Architects. 
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The Promised City of San Francisco 


Some months ago the Architectural 
Record contained a brief notice of the 
plan, wrought under the direction of Mr. 
D. H. Burnham, for the improvement of 
San Francisco. The notice was based 
upon the summaries of the report which 
had been published in the daily papers of 
San Francisco, and these were, of 
course, fragmentary and incomplete; but 
in the meantime the full text of the re¬ 
port of Mr. Burnham, accompanied by 
the drawings prepared by his subordi¬ 
nates, has been officially published. It 
is now possible to estimate in a much 
more satisfactory manner the meaning 
and nature of Mr. Burnham’s plan; and 
there are many reasons why such an esti¬ 
mate should be of peculiar interest, not 
only to architects and to the residents of 
the Pacific coast, but to all Americans 
whose patriotism contains any infusion 
of national aesthetic aspiration. Our 
object, consequently, in calling attention 
to the report more at length is not pri¬ 
marily that of describing and discussing 
the details of the plan. These details are 
of great interest and importance, but 
they might be meaningless except to 
people who are thoroughly familiar with 
the topography of San Francisco. The 
object of this article rather is to bring 
out some of the reasons why the plan is 
of more than local and technical inter¬ 
est, so that its future realization de¬ 
mands of patriotic Americans at least a 
portion of the same solicitude, with 
which they will follow the fate of the 
McKim-Burnham plan for the improve¬ 
ment of our National Capital at Wash¬ 
ington. 

In the first place, let us consider for a 
moment what part San Francisco is 
likely to play, economically and socially, 
in the history of our country. There can 
be no doubt that it is to be the metro¬ 
politan city of the whole division of the 
United States west of the Rocky Moun¬ 
tains. There will, of course, be other 
large and flourishing cities, such as Los 
Angeles on the south and Seattle on the 


north; but San Francisco will dominate 
the other cities of the Pacific coast in 
much the same way as New York domi¬ 
nates the other cities of the Atlantic 
coast. It will be the center of the pre¬ 
vailing financial and industrial organiza¬ 
tion, the city to which well-to-do people 
will go in order to make their purchases 
and take their pleasures, and the abid¬ 
ing-place of the men, who will give form 
and direction to the intellectual life of 
that part of the country. As this whole 
section increases in population and 
wealth, San Francisco will benefit there¬ 
by in an altogther peculiar way. Its 
local industries and commerce will be of 
prime importance; but at the same time 
it will exact a tribute from the treasure 
of all kinds, which the people of the Far 
West will accumulate. 

San Francisco has never received the 
recognition it deserves as an incipient 
metropolis, largely because it has not as 
vet, according to American standards, 
become very impressive in bulk. So far 
as the number of its population is con¬ 
cerned, it has ranked only with such 
cities as Buffalo and Cleveland; and 
Americans arc slow to realize that a city 
may be smaller, than Baltimore or St. 
Louis and yet at the same time be quali¬ 
tatively of greater importance in the na¬ 
tional industrial and social organization. 
It should be added, also, that for many 
years San Francisco did not grow 
rapidly enough to hold her own among 
cities of similar grade. From 18S0 until 
1S96 it was, for reasons into which we 
need not enter, sunk into a condition of 
comparative industrial and commercial 
lethargy. Since 1897, however, its 
growth has been extremely rapid. Its 
population, according to the census of 
1900, was 342,000; and the claim is now 
made that almost 450. 000 people are 
resident within its limits. To these there 
should be added the 100,000 or more in¬ 
habitants of neighborhoods immediately 
tributary. If the existing rate of growth 
is continued, for the next fifteen or twenty 
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The buildings will face on the harbor for two and one-half miles. 
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le people of the West are going into it with whole-souled enthusiasm. 
Recently the San Francisco Examiner estimated that $132,000,000 alone would 
be expended in public betterment by the time the exposition opens. 
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THE MAIN TOWER WILL BE A NOBLE SIGHT. 
Japan will expend a million dollars perfecting its exhibit. 


THE HORTICULTURAL BUILDING. 

This building will be almost entirely of glass and will cover almost five acres. 
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Typical Society Floor Plan. 
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Ground Floor Plan. 
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Library Floor Plan. 


COMPETITIVE DRAWINGS, ENGINEERING BUILDING, NEW VORK. 
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NORTH ELEVATION, (9m- STREET), RESIDENCE, ANDREW CARNEGIE, FIFTH AVE. AND 9 in- ST., NEW YORK. Bibb, Cook Sc Willard, Architects. 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN, RESIDENCE, ANDREW CARNEGIE, FIFTH AVE. AND 9 1 ST 


WEST ELEVATION, (FIFTH AVE.) RESIDENCE, ANDREW CARNEGIE, ,.w ST. AND FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK W*. C„k A Wi«, Ari*«. 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN, RESIDENCE, ANDREW CARNEGIE, FIFTH AVE. AND 91 ST ST. 


Babb, Cook it Willard, Architects. 
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MODERN PLUMBING. 

IX. 

By R. M. STARBUCK, Consulting- Sanitary Engineer. 

BATHROOM CONNECTION. 


A T the close of the preceding article, 
by way of illustrating certain 
points, we showed two illustrations of 
bathroom connections, each of which 
were criticised as having certain faults. 

Many times, as in the case of these 
two. illustrations, plumbing work may 
be installed in a manner which is en¬ 
tirely sanitary, and at the same time 
possess certain features which make the 
work poor from the standpoint of work¬ 
manship. Such work may perform the 
work expected of it for a long time in 
an entirely satisfactory manner, but 
when so constructed, the time is sure to 
come when trouble is experienced. The 
workman who is thoroughly posted will 
put up his work so that future trouble 
shall be avoided as much as is possible. 
It need scarcely be remarked, that the 
plumbing system installed under the 
best possible conditions is subject to 
many evils over which the workman 
has no control. 

For instance, many times the inmates 
or the servants in well-appointed homes 
use no care whatever in preventing the 
entrance into the fixtures of all kinds 
of foreign substances, such as grease, 
matches and other materials which 
should by no means be allowed to en¬ 
ter the plumbing system. 

No system, however well constructed, 


that of the two illustrations alluded to 
above. 

It will be noted that in Fig. 87 each 
fixture is provided with a separate en¬ 
trance into the line of soil pipe serving 
the bathroom. This means that when¬ 
ever stoppage may occur in the waste 
of any fixture, no other fixture is af¬ 
fected by the result, and no fixture need 
be out of service because some other 
fixture is in that condition. If our 
readers will refer to Figs. 85 and 86 of 
the preceding article, they will see in 
the former that if the lead bend becomes 
clogged, the lavatory and bath arc also 
rendered useless, and in the other case, 
if stoppage occurs on the lead waste 
beyond the lavatory, both lavatory and 
bath are useless until the trouble is 
remedied. 

The point which we make on separ¬ 
ate entrance for each fixture is one 
which is not given the importance it de¬ 
serves, either by the architect or the 
owner. We might say, however, that 
occasionally conditions are such that it 
is impossible to provide separate en¬ 
trance for each fixture, and then of 
course the only course is to make the 
best of the situation, exercising as 
much care as possible to secure the best 
service possible. 

There is, of course, a wide variation 



pmediately accessible 10 the halls. This has also a large third floor 


I his arc made convenient and 
o the plan, the use of L’s and 
I (trances can often be climi- 

j have the plumbing of the 
*1 ver that of the first, and to 
j several fireplaces, but there 
J is worth considerably more 
j ire it is wanted for exposure 
Hi sewherc at a minimum cost 
I a chimney may' be placed 
JI effect. 

j available space, and arc 
j I nee is toward the north or 
porch can be enclosed in 
;r vestibule, but the wooden 
crandas arc unmistakably 


in which this second essential had been neg¬ 
lected. 

The third essential that of “accessibility and con¬ 
venience of the various parts,” is one the absence 
of which is most easily' detected and it is the most 
important for comfort. All cottages should be so 
planned that they can be conducted with minimum 
energy and labor. There should be enough space 
to perform certain functions, and the relative parts 
should be conveniently connected. 

A living-room, drawing-room or dining-room 
should, if possible, be withdrawn from the pub¬ 
licity ot the entrance; a reception room or a recep¬ 
tion hall for receiving guests relieves the house of 
occasional embarrassment. The porches should 
of course be on the agreeable exposure, or toward 
the view—always, if possible, away from the pub¬ 
lic. A library should be apart. The amount ol 




!oor plan. Living-room, dining-room and porch give spacious effect 


can withstand such treatment as this 
without going wrong in the end. It is, 
therefore, of much importance to make 
sure that each fixture has all the advan¬ 
tage possible to be given it, and this 
reason, if no other, makes such work 
as we show in Fig. 87 far preferable to 


in the location of fixtures and main 
lines of soil and vent pipe, necessitating 
different methods of connection for the 
several fixtures, and our readers will 
appreciate that in an elevation, without 
accompanying plan, there are many de¬ 
tails which do not appear, but these 


| of discretion to be displayed 
jhe various parts and what 
n, and there are any number 
I Ions to the same conditions, 
j lenient has been accepted as 
(11st be arranged to receive 
.ire. This is the most im- 
I bedroom floor, for to have 
re the furniture must go in 
, r ul places might result in 
j* space than could be ob- 
| p carefully studied, 
the kitchen can receive the¬ 
ta kes a somewhat cheaper 
i i- laundry. If these points 
f ) if all of them cannot he 
^ 1 11" * will be apparent, 

* to rcat ’hand the house will cost less than a similar one 


House No. 6 . Two stories only. The kitchen and servants’ quarters, with separate bath, are entirely in the wing 
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entertaining contemplated will influence the plan 
as to whether or not the rooms are to open into 
one another with large doorways, or" whether 
more privacy is needed in each room, with smaller 
doors and more wall space. 

It is desirable that servants should be able to 
get to the front door without passing through any 
room and that they should be able to go from the 
kitchen to their rooms without being unnecessarily 
in evidence. It is disturbing to have the sen-ants’ 
rooms over the principal bedrooms. An ideal 
location for these quarterns in a wing. The back 
stairs should ascend preferably from the butler’s 
pantry, and the cellar stairs should descend from 
the kitchen. 

A fuller discussion of this essential, and a de¬ 
scription of the features of the six cottages illus¬ 
trated, will be found on page 68 +. 





































































































































































